Athan Christianity 


Are there many in your church who are 
clever, influential, of aristocratic birth? 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


T I Corinthians 1: 26 the Re- 
vised Standard Version gives an 
arresting picture of Christianity in 
Corinth: ‘For consider your call, 
brethren; not many of you were wise 
according to worldly standards, not 
many were powerful, not many were 
of noble birth.” The complexion of 
that first-century congregation is thus 
brought more vividly to attention 
than in KJV: “For ye see your call- 
ing, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called.” 
Augustine said that God chose to 
win emperors to himself by means of 
fishermen, rather than fishermen by 
means of emperors, lest His Gospel 
should seem to stand in the wisdom 
and power of the world. That this 
was a part of the Divine intention 
seems evident here from the allusion 
to the call. The Greek verb which in- 
troduces the sentence is an imperative 
(“consider”) rather than a simple 
statement of fact (“ye see”). The 
Corinthians are bidden to contem- 
plate the wonder of a plan that would 
summon them, the poor and dispos- 
sessed, 

Celsus, one of the earliest pagan 
critics of the new religion, said that 
“weavers, cobblers, and fullers, the 
most illiterate persons” preached the 
“irrational faith” and knew how to 
commend it especially to women and 
children. Paul does not deny the 
charge, but makes it one of the 
glories of a community touched by 
Christianity that it is not dependent 
for its leadership upon people whom 
the world considered brilliant. 

One has heard a prominent de- 
nominational official lamenting that, 
as he put it, our most brilliant young 
men do not go into the ministry, and 
that among the clergy are no brains 
comparable to those of the leading 
scientists. If for the sake of argument, 
we grant the point, two things need 
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to be said. One is that our standards 
of intelligence are geared to the at- 
tainment of financial success in a ma- 
terialistic age. What exactly would be 
the I. Q. of Amos or Micah when 
tested by our modern devices? In any 
case, much of the world’s finest work 
is done by ordinary people thoroughly 
devoted to a great cause. This is true 
even from the point of view of the 
world. John D. Rockefeller said that 
the task of the executive is to train 
ordinary people to do the work of 
superior people. Theodore Roosevelt 
used to give that as the secret of his 
effectiveness. “I’m just an average 
man,” he said, “but I work harder 
at it than the average man.” When a 
critic pointed out that D. L. Moody’s 
sermons were marred by poor gram- 
mar, the evangelist replied that he 
knew and deplored this as much as 
anyone. “But,” he insisted, “I am do- 
ing all I can for God with the gifts I 
have. Are you?” 

The church that upset the world 
was made up of people like that. 
Again, the Corinthian fellowship had 
in it not many influential people, not 
many “powerful” according to world- 
ly standards. In other words, it had 
not many big names on its roll. Aston- 
ishing to think of how many unimpor- 
tant people gained dignity and im- 
mortality by giving themselves to 
Christ’s cause. We are accustomed to 
think of how Christianity spread 
through the ancient world by the 
heroic labors of great men. We re- 
member Peter’s address at Pentecost 
and Stephen’s valedictory and Paul’s 
incessant itineration. Yet consider 
how much of the pioneer work in the 
early church was done by people who 
left not so much as a name. 


_ Paul was stricken blind on the Da- 
mascus road. What was he doing 
there? He was on his way to that 
ancient city to discover if there were 
any Christians there, and “if he found 
any belonging to the Way . . . that 
he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem.’ How did Christianity get to 


Damascus? And how did it there so 
quickly acquire such importance that 
Saul thought it worth while to make 
a special trip to exterminate it? Of 
all that we know nothing, save that 
the remarkable spread of the Good 
News was immeasurably aided by a 
hest of unknown, uninfluential indi- 
viduals who became influential be- 
cause they bore Christ with them 
wherever they went. 


Nor did the early church have in it 
many of noble birth. The Greek word 
here has become our English “eu- 
genic.” It is right that every child 
who comes into the world should 
have full opportunity for “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” but 
sometimes our human wisdom on this 
score is something less than omniscent. 
The mother of John Wesley was the 
youngest of twenty-four children, and 
Wesley himself was fifteenth in a fam- 
ily of nineteen, Such families would 
now be a sociological scandal—but 
many Protestant families are not re- 
producing themselves. 


But the New Testament word has 
reference primarily to station in life 
rather than to circumstance. The ear- 
ly church had in it not many born to 
the aristocracy. In fact, many New 
Testament names are such as might 
have been borne by slaves or freed- 
men. At the time of the Oxford 
Movement, when John Henry New- 
man and others left the Anglican 
Church, a statesman was told that 
two noblemen and their wives had 
just gone over to Rome. “Show me,” 
he exclaimed, “fa couple of grocers 
and their wives who have gone over, 
and then you will frighten me.” It 
was the statesman’s way of paying 
tribute to the power of the common 
people. So long as there were few 
conversions to the Roman Catholic 
Church among the masses, he knew 
that the Church of England had noth- 
ing to fear. 

Of what groups in society now is 
our Christianity, our Protestantism, 
our congregation taking hold? Dur- 
ing the war a trustee was heard be- 
moaning the fact that there were no 
working people in his church. “They 
are the only ones now,” he said, “who 
have extra money to give.” That was 
putting it on a regrettably low level, 
but the fact is that the church which 
was so powerful at the beginning had 
in it not many who were clever, not 
many who were influential, not many 
aristocrats, 
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meeting in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, August 10-16, 1950. 


HE SELECTION OF CANADA as the site for the 

Thirteenth World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion calls attention to the significant work in religious 
education going on in that country. 

Four of the major Protestant communions in Canada 
are members of the International Council of Religious 
Education, justifying the use of the word “International” 
for the Council and for its organ, the International 
Journal of Religious Education. These denominations 
are: The Baptist Federation of Canada, the Church of 
England in Canada, the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and the United Church of Canada. The Department of 
Christian Education of the Canadian Council of 
Churches is the Canadian unit of the World Council of 
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The University of Toronto, site of many of the 
meetings of the World Convention on Christian 
Education. The white dome in the center is that 
of Convocation Hall, the location of the morning 
mass meetings and of the exhibits. At the upper 
end of the main campus is University College, 


_ the Convention will be felt in Toronto, in Ontario, and’ 


is dedicated to the 


Christian Education. It gives vigorous leadership to in- 
terdenominational ventures in Canada and bears ani 
affiliated relationship to the International Council of 
Religious. Education. 

The Editorial Board is glad to present in this issue 
several articles and the leading editorial by Canadian 
leaders in denominational and interdenominational work. 
Their descriptions of programs adapted especially to cir- 
cumstances and customs in that country will be of in- 
terest to those from the United States and from other 
countries who will be attending the meetings of the 
World Convention. We are sure that the influence of 


throughout Canada for many years to come. 


(shown on the cover) registration headquarters for 
the Convention. Behind it is Hart House, which 
will house the offices of the World Convention. 
At the extreme right is the legislative building 
of the Province of Ontario, and below it, off the 
picture, is the famous Robert Raikes statue. 
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The spirit of cooperation has been growing 
| in Canada for a hundred and nineteen years 


| Secretary of the Department of Christian Education of the 
Canadian Council of Churches 


“PHE FIRST national organization 
4 for Christian education in Canada 

ras interdenominational. It was 
nown as the “Canada Sunday School 


,jroup of Anglican (Episcopalian), 


ustling town of only thirty thousand. 


‘ras “to promote the establishment of 
. and to encourage 
‘nd strengthen those already in exist- 
ace.” The minutes make interesting 
»ading today. They reveal that 
Agents” were employed to organize 
unday schools in “all parts of Can- 
da.” They covered a vast area even 
1ough the settlement of the Western 
‘rairies had not yet begun. And ac- 
ording to the record, one of their 
‘arly “Agents” was paid “$1.00 per 
ay on the days when he worked.” 

_ In 1860 the first full time secretary 
“as employed. He was the Rev. John 
‘{cKillican, a Congregational minis- 


: whose great career of thirty-one 


ars service took him to remote areas 
| Ontario and Quebec to help exist- 
‘ig Sunday schools and to organize 
‘thers. Traveling by saddle horse, 


“ugey and sleigh, his herculean la- | 


‘ours resulted in 1200 new Sunday 
thools with 6,000 teachers and 40,- 
0 pupils. He commenced his work 
; the munificent salary of $550 per 
tar, which included all travel costs, 
ouse allowance and other expenses. 
The Canada Sunday School Union 
as led mainly by laymen. For many 
vars the Hon. James Ferrier was 
resident or Vice-President and other 
ames were John Dougall, Theodore 
yman, and John C. Beckett. 

In 1865 at Hamilton, Ontario an- 
‘ther national organization was 
wmed known as “The Sabbath 
chools Association of Canada.” At 
rst it concentrated on holding con- 
antions, but later entered the mis- 
onary field also. It sent the first 
scretary of Sunday school work to 
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Western Canada early in this century. 

In 1887 the Sabbath Schools Asso- 
ciation of Canada became the Sab- 
bath School Association of Ontario. 
The following year, the old Canada 
Sunday School Union became the 
“Sunday School Union of. Quebec.” 
Then both provincial organizations 
affiliated with the International Sun- 
day School Association, now the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Later a Canadian organization 
was established known as the Nation- 
al Association of Provincial Sunday 
School Associations. 

Meanwhile around the turn of the 
century the Protestant denominations 
in Canada organized their own 
Boards of Religious Education. In 
1914 and 1915 these came together 
with the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
to sponsor Canadian programs for the 
Christian education of teen-age boys 
and girls known respectively as the 
Tuxis Movement and the Canadian 
Girls in Training Movement. 

These cooperative bodies joined 
with the National Association of Pro- 
vincial Sunday School Associations in 
1919 to form the Religious Education 
Council of Canada with Percy R. 
Hayward as the first General Secre- 
tary. In 1947 the R.E.C.C. became 
the Dept. of Christian Education of 
the Canadian Council of Churches, 
thus preceding the 1950 merger of 
interdenominational agencies in the 
U.S.A. 

The segregated Christian education 
programs for boys and girls in Ca- 
nadian churches provide the greatest 
contrast between American and Ca- 
nadian church programs of Christian 
Education to-day; and many Canadi- 
ans feel that the mid-week program 
with teen-age boys and girls particu- 
larly has had a wider appeal and 
effectiveness than the coeducational 
programs in American churches. But 
by and large, Christian education in 
Canada has been greatly influenced 
by that of the American Churches. 


This is quite natural since Canadian 
churches participated actively in the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the International Council of 
Religious Education from their incep- 
tion. 


The same trends have been noted 
in Canada as in the U.S.A. For ex- 
ample, there was a feeling that the 
Sunday school was all important, with 
the result that parent training and 
home religion were not emphasized. 
We know better now. There was also 
an over-emphasis on techniques and 
methods in Christian education, with 
related emphasis on Christian ethics, 
“playing the game” etc., to the neg- 
lect of the body of truth which the 
Gospel contains. This resulted in Can- 
ada, as in the U.S.A. in loss of inter- 
est in Christian education by those 
who were training students for the 
ministry. The tragic result was that 
the breach between the Colleges and 
the Boards of Christian Education 
widened, and a generation of minis- 
ters was produced who were not ade- 
quately trained to give leadership in 
Christian education and often, were 
not interested in Christian education. 


In a country where the population 
is so scattered, and where few local 
churches can have a director of Chris- 
tian education, the situation stated 
above had serious results. There is 
now a renewed interest in theology 
among Christian educators and a 
greater interest in Christian education 
among church leaders. 


The Mid-century World Conven- 
tion at Toronto, August 10 to 16, 
should help Canadian church leaders 
to realize the importance of Christian 
education. At the same time it is 
hoped that the World Convention, by 
bringing Canadian leaders into con- 
tact with those of Europe and of 
Britain in particular, will augment 
the current interest in the theology 
of Christian education. 


About 900,000 are enrolled in Ca- 
nadian Sunday schools. The mid-week 
group programs of the churches reach 
250,000 youth. At the present time 
seven denominations, three Christian 
associations and seven Provincial 
Councils of Religious Education, co- 
operate through the Department of 
Christian Education of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. The spirit of 
cooperation and common _ purpose 
among all Canadian churches has 
grown steadily but surely. 


Serving We as on ths Ri Pa rc 


Four Canadian denominations serve 51,000 boys and girls 
who live in isolated places where there are no churches. 
Many more are reached by radio. 


cy fess Through the What 


by M. Joyce Dickin* 


OHN lives in the northland of a 

Western Canadian province. He 
has never seen a church. Until four 
years ago his only acquaintance with 
the names of God and Jesus was in 
the context of profanity. Then the 
Sunday School in the Home began to 
bring him, through the mail, lesson 
materials with those exciting stories 
of adventure from the Bible which so 
catch and hold the imagination of 
junior boys. 

Marie and Jim are the only chil- 
dren in an island fishing community 
off the coast of British Columbia 
where their father is a government in- 
spector. Whenever a travelling mis- 
sionary is able to visit the island they 
attend adult services of worship, but 
until the Sunday school came into 
their own home they had little op- 
portunity to learn what it means for 
boys and girls to follow Jesus’ way of 
life. 

On a lonely Alberta ranch Bob 
studies his high school lessons by cor- 
respondence. Now, since the visit of 
the Sunday school van last summer, 
he is able to study his church school 
lessons by correspondence as well. 

In the far north of that same prov- 
ince Mrs. Vipond teaches her two 
*teen-age girls each week in their own 
home. Last quarter both Jean and 
Ethel made marks of over eighty per 
cent in, their quizzes! Mrs. Vipond 
first heard about the Sunday School 
in the Home service when she was a 
patient in a hospital. When she had 
explained to the visiting minister the 
isolation of their home and her desire 
to guide and teach her girls in the 
Christian way of life, he exclaimed: 
“Oh, what you need is the Sunday 


*National Supervisor, The Sunday School in 
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1. The Anderson children in Yellowknife, Northwest Ter- 
ritory, are going to meet the mail plane. Sunday 
School in the Home papers are aboard! 


School in the Home!” “And,” agrees 
Mrs. Vipond, “It certainly was what 
we needed!” 

In southern Saskatchewan lives a 
flaxen-haired lassie who is learning 
about Jesus through the help of a 
neighbor who heard about the Sun- 
day School in the Home. Ingrid is a 
new Canadian from Sweden and is 
quickly learning the language of her 
newly adopted land at day school. But 
her parents have not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn English, so the neigh- 
bor helps Ingrid each week with her 
primary Bible stories. Not long ago it 
was possible to send these parents a 
Bible with parallel columns in English 
and Swedish. 

Seventeen patients in a northern 
Ontario sanitarium look forward 
eagerly to the visit of the blind padre 
who brings their Sunday School in 
the Home lessons each quarter. Many 
of these patients have been well 
enough to answer quiz papers, and 
several have won yearly certificates 
for the high quality of their work. 

In Yellowknife, which is a mining 


centre in the North West Territories 
—and also two thousand miles away 
at Fort Chimo—boys and girls look 
for the mail plane to bring their les- 
sons. 


The churches meet the challenge 


These and thousands of families 
like them make up the varied frontier 
settlements of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. As long as men and women con- 
tinue to push forward these frontiers, 
there will be families beyond the 
reach of regular pastoral care and be- 
yond the ordinary channels of Chris- 
tian education. Growing boys and 
girls in these fringes of our popuation 
will make up a considerable propor- 
tion of our men and women of to- 
morrow. It is important that the 
church serve and teach them today! 

In recent years Canadian churches 
have taken up this challenge and have 
tried by various methods to serve 
those families whose work and spirit 
of adventure have led them to make 
their homes out beyond the bounda- 
ries of organized communities. 
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As early as 1907, Archdeacon Lloyd 
began the service of mailing Sunday 


school literature to the scattered 
homes of his diocese in Saskatchewan. 
Other dioceses followed until today 
seventeen of them promote the Ang- 
lican Sunday School by Post. 


In 1919 this Anglican service took 
to wheels under the capable leader- 
ship of Miss Eva Hasell. During the 
summer teams of volunteer women, 
consisting of a teacher and a driver, 
go out in motor vans to contact fam- 


‘ilies in out-of-the-way places, meeting 


with those who have been studying by 
mail through the winter months and 
enrolling new families. Combining her 
practical experience as a Red Cross 
lorry driver with her background of 
religious training, Miss Hasell’s spirit 
of adventure, her wisdom and vision, 
and her deep concern for the needs 
of those on the fringes of Canada’s 
population, kindled an idea which has 
grown rapidly. Today the Anglican 
diocesan vans number thirty-four. In 
1949 they covered 47,249 miles and 
visited 7,884 homes. Forty thousand 
boys and girls in all parts of Canada 
are being served by the Sunday 
School by Post. 


The Lutheran Sunday School by 
Mail, with headquarters in Saskatoon, 
serves still another thousand pupils. 
They have been enrolled, not through 
vans, but through the enthusiasm of 
those already enrolled. Each boy and 
girl becomes a “missionary” to find 
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2. As the Ander- 
son children re- 
turn home past 
the mine, they 
have already 
opened the 
parcel and have 
begun looking 
at the first story 
papers. 


3. And here is the same trio learning some of the new 
hymns for the quarter. When the family meets together 
on Sunday, the girls will be able to lead the singing. 


and tell others about the Sunday 
School by Mail. Pastors, and church 
members, too, are on the alert to find 
families who need and want help in 
the Christian training of their chil- 
dren. With the help of a group of 
young people and seminary students, 
Miss Eleanore Gillstrom cares for the 
mailing of Sunday school lessons, 
quarterly newsletters, and question- 
naires about the lessons. The Lending 
Library of the Lutheran Sunday 
School by Mail is a unique one, for 
the families who borrow books from 
it live all the way from Nova Scotia 
to British Columbia! 

The Presbyterian Sabbath School 
by Post reaches six hundred families 
with mailings to them weekly of illus- 
trated Sunday school papers and 
quarterlies. In one province a local 
young people’s society undertakes the 
project of seeking out families who 
need this phase of the church’s serv- 
ice, and are responsible also for mail- 
ing the lessons to the individual 
homes in that area. In the coming 
summer the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety plans to operate two vans for 
the promotion of Sunday school work 
and church vacation school in remote 
areas of western Canada. 


In 1943 four boards of the United 
Church of Canada cooperated to 
make possible The Sunday School in 
the Home—By Mail. and Air. Stu- 
dent missionaries, vacation school 
teams, and youth caravan groups, 
who have personal contact with many 
families in isolated and unchurched 
areas during the summer, act as am- 
bassadors. Across Canada nine volun- 
teer district supervisors are kept busy 
correcting quizzes and answering let- 


ters and questions from these 3,000 
families and almost 9,000 boys and 
girls. Theirs is the task of helping 
parents in the important responsibility 
of guiding and teaching their chil- 
dren in Christian living. They like to 
think of their service as a real force 
in Christian education rather than a 
mere “supply depot.” Therefore 
quizzes are provided for pupils of 
junior age and over in a real attempt 
to provide a substitute for a teacher 
and class discussion. Plans are pres- 
ently under way to put meaning into 
the last part of the title. The United 
Church hopes this fall to be able to 
broadcast a series of weekly programs 
relating to the home study being done 
by its families. 


The parents make the lessons work 


It is really to the interest and imag- 
ination of the parents that tribute 
should be paid for the success of the 
Sunday School by Post, or the Sab- 
bath School by Post, or the Sunday 
School by Mail, or the Sunday School 
in the Home—by Mail and Air de- 
pends upon them. The most interest- 
ing stories and pictures in the world 
cannot replace their desire to teach 
their children, or their diligence in 
seeing to it that week after week time 
is set aside for family study and wor- 
ship. It is not easy to keep alive that 
interest, imagination, and devotion 
without the fellowship of the church 
—yet these families, true to their pio- 
neering spirit, have done so. Because 
of this, the four denominations which 
we have mentioned have been able to 
reach and serve over 51,000 boys and 
girls who would otherwise have little 
or no Christian teaching. 


pe A ae On ie aie 


by A. H. Priest* 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION BY 

RADIO is one answer of the 
Canadian churches to the baffling 
problem of how to bring Christian 
teaching to isolated children. When 
this is combined with correspondence 
courses to be taught in the home, it 
seems the best answer. 


Canada’s first major Sunday school 
project on the air began in Winnipeg 
in 1943. At that time five commun- 
ions—Anglicans, Baptists, Nazarenes, 
Presbyterians and the United Church 
—began a cooperative broadcast. 
These denominations represent sev- 
enty-eight per cent of the Protes- 
tant population of the province of 
Manitoba. The most capable chil- 
dren’s workers prepare the scripts for 
the fifteen minute broadcasts. These 
are based on the series of lessons now 
in use in many day schools in Can- 
ada. They are revised by the narra- 
tor who speaks every Sunday, and 
then edited by members of the Radio 
Committee. The best junior choirs of 
a city famous for its children’s music 
lead the brief worship period. The 
theme hymn is John Bunyan’s “He 
Who Would Valiant Be.” 


The value of radio drama has been 
recognized in a notable effort of the 
Anglican Church. This originates in 
the new oil city of the continent, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. The lessons used in 
the main schools of the communion 
are dramatized, and scripts prepared. 
A group of twenty men and women 
is available to present the dramatiza- 
tions on the topic of “Zacchaeus” or 
“The Chronicle of the Church Year,” 
or whatever the lesson for the day 
may be. These actors come to the 
studio on the Friday before the 
broadcast and after rehearsal make a 
recording. At first children’s choirs 
were used and they stimulated inter- 
est in the program. It has been found, 
however, that it is more satisfactory 
to use a regular senior choir. 

A disc of the program recorded in 
Edmonton is at once sent on a 
twenty-four hours’ train journey 


*Acting General Secretary, General Board 
of Religious Education, Church of England in 
Canada. 
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North, to Grande Prairie. Later in 
the week children and their parents 
in the little living rooms and kitchens 
far away on the Alaskan Highway or 
in the Peace River country can hear 
it. In this project radio and Sunday 
School by Post are closely linked, 
with some six thousand children re- 
ceiving lesson papers regularly. 


Another Anglican broadcast origi- 


nates in the Maritimes. It is a live | 


broadcast emanating from no _ less 
than seven stations and effectively 
covers three provinces with a bit of 
wild Labrador and Newfoundland 
thrown in. It also deals with the 
weekly Sunday school lesson. 

Indigenous programs are also being 
given by other communions. In 
Northern Saskatchewan, for instance, 
a devoted minister of the United 
Church and his wife have their own 
radio station. 

Canada’s religious radio drama, 
“The Way of the Spirit,” now in its 
eighth successful season on the C. B. 
C. Trans-Canada network each Sun- 
day, is also a fine medium- of re- 
ligious instruction. It has won sev- 


eral radio awards from the Institute 
for Education by Radio, at Columbus. 
The “Way of the Spirit” is the prod- 
uct of the Religious Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. This Council is made 
up of representatives of all the major 
communions with representatives of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion itself. There is no commercial 
sponsor; the program is paid for out 
of the funds of the C. B. C. 

There is record of many Sunday 
schools across Canada meeting at the 
time of this broadcast and adding 
the half-hour plays to their curricu- 
lum as part of their teaching. A 
teacher in Northern Manitoba said, 
“We’re so cut off from the cities and 
the facilities for teaching Bible stories 
that we have come to rely solely on 
the radio plays to bring words on the 
printed page to life. Over the past 
three winters we have missed only 
two of the plays.” 

What of the response to this way 
of teaching the Gospel over the air? 
Perhaps the Lord’s words when he 
spoke of “broadcasting” the Seed of 
the Word on the different soils gives 
the answer. Some seeds no doubt fall 
on stony ground and others are 
choked by weeds, but it is also true 
that “other seeds fall into good soil 
and bring forth fruit, some thirty- 
fold, some sixty, and some an hun- 
dred.” 


In Edmonton, Alberta, a group dramatizes the Sunday school lesson. 
This is recorded and broadcast later in the week from Grande Prairie. 
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0) |N TERMINOLOGY as well as in 
)\ organization, religious education of 
“youth is different among the Canadi- 
‘l an Churches from that customary in 
‘che United States. In Canada, teen- 
‘agers from 13 to 17 are called boys 
‘y and girls, while those from 18 to 25 
are called young people. There are 
wy separate organizations for boys and 
\\ girls and this pattern is followed in 
\ the large majority of churches. Ac- 
(, cording to Miss Webster, who de- 
(scribes below a typical Girls’ Work 
“ program: “Practically all leaders who 
n have worked with Canadian Girls in 
« Training and in corresponding boys’ 
groups would agree wholeheartedly 
) that separate groups for younger boys 
‘and girls are preferable to coeduca- 
y tional ones. There is, however, a 
? trend toward mixed groups in the 
(15-17 year age group.” 


'| The work with the older young 
‘}people is usually coeducational. The 
| Rev. Mr. Shorten, whose account of 
e peoys’ Work is given below, adds the 
following information about the work 
| with the 18-25 year group: 

“The purpose of the church youth 


| by A. Lloyd Shorten* 


JN CITY, TOWN AND VILLAGE, 
Tin churches large and small, groups 
of boys meet regularly, both on Sun- 
day and during the week. These 
groups vary as to the type of organi- 
zation used, the program emphasis, 
the activities and projects undertak- 
en. However, thousands of teen-age 
boys in Canada comprise a fellowship 
known as Trail Rangers (for those 
12 to 14) and Tuxis (for those 15-17). 
These are programs which are Christ- 
centered, church related, and with 
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work may be summed up in the words 
of a typical program. This states that 
it seeks to gather into a church fel- 
lowship all the young people of the 
congregation; to encourage and assist 
them in the study of the Bible; to se- 
cure commitment of each member to 
Christ and lead him to effective, in- 
telligent, practical Christian thinking 
and living and effective Christian 
service. Such a purpose ties the pro- 
gram of the group very closely with 
that of the work of the church as a 
whole, both in the local congregation 
and in the larger sphere of service. 
“The program of the youth organi- 
zations may vary, but in the main 
there are the same emphases in all of 
them. These may be summarized as 
follows: One area of program devel- 
opment seeks to emphasize the spir- 
itual side of life and Christian fellow- 
ship. Another area is concerned with 
the importance of Christian citizen- 
ship. A third develops understanding 
of and responsibility for the home and 
world-wide mission of the church. 
“Organized on democratic lines, 
the youth groups in both the local 


definite aims for the Christian devel- 
opment of the boy’s character. 


This is a distinctly Christian move- 
ment for the development of teen- 
age boys. It is based on the verse 
of Scripture descriptive of the devel- 
opment of Jesus as a boy, Luke 2:52: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favour with God and 
man.” It envisions a four-fold devel- 
opment of boy _ life—intellectual, 
physical, devotional and social. This 
movement seeks to develop boys so 
that they will have strong, virile 
minds, capable of clear thinking; to 
build strong, vigorous bodies; to lead 
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church and the wider organization 
have the largest share in their own 
planning and in carrying out their 
own program. Many youth groups 
work with those of other churches in 
carrying out projects, holding con- 
ferences, and developing an under- 
standing of one another. 


“The National Young People’s 
Committee is organized through the 
Department of Christian Education 
of the Canadian Council of Churches, 
and provides a means of bringing to- 
gether representatives of the various 
denominations in Canada. Through 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, Canadian church youth co- 
operate on an international level. 
Through the: Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches there 
is a relationship of Canadian groups 
with youth groups in other parts of 
the world. 

“Youth work in Canada through 
the several churches promises in the 
days ahead to have an even greater 
place than now in the church’s pro- 
gram.” 


By. Kangers Pid Sipe Ved 


boys into vital religious relationships; 
to enable boys to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of life. 


It is true that a boy’s life cannot 
be divided into water-tight compart- 
ments, but the above categories are 
helpful in suggesting the activities 
which are included in the program. 
These activities must be related to 
other groups and individuals in the 
world. This is expressed in the boy’s 
relationship to his home, his school, 
his work, his church, his community. 
There is recognition of the need for 
developing and unifying the various 
parts of a boy’s life. 


The Sunday school class is the basis 
for the Trail Ranger or Tuxis pro- 
gram. The boys select their own offi- 
cers and the teacher becomes their 
Mentor. If possible the same person 
then leads the group on Sunday and 
in the mid-week program. The term 
“Trail Ranger,” used for the inter- 
mediate program, signifies that the 
boy has set out on the greatest of all 
trails—the trail which Jesus blazed in 
His way of life. Groups of boys from 
15 to 17 form the Tuxis Square. 


There is special significance in the. 


word Tuxis. T stands for training; 
S for Service; X is for the first letter 
in the Greek word meaning Christ. U 
stands for you, and I for the first 
person singular. So the word means 
“You and I in training for service, 
Christ in the center and no one but 
Christ between us.” The boy who 
takes Tuxis seriously is aiming to 
make Christ central in his life. 


Camping is an important part of 
the summer program for Trail Rang- 
ers and Tuxis boys and there are 
summer camps in areas all across the 
country. With a varied program in- 
cluding campcraft, nature lore, Bible 
study, sports, and other interest 
groups, the camp experience means 
much in the boy’s life. 

In several of the provinces, Tuxis 
and Older Boys’ Parliaments are held 
each year. Following true parliamen- 
tary procedure, these experiences give 
the boys who attend a sound training, 
and provide a fellowship and deepen- 
ing of Christian conviction which 
often is lasting and very meaningful. 
Other types of conferences provide a 
still further means of fellowship and 
an opportunity of strengthening the 
ties of Christian living and service. 

In the late summer of 1949, a Na- 
tional Assembly of Boys’ Workers and 
Parliamentarians looked carefully at 
every aspect of church boys’ work in 
Canada. Plans were made for the 
further development of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the camps, confer- 
ences and parliaments. Emphasis was 
placed on the careful training of lead- 
ers for teen-age boys. 

This type of Christ-centered pro- 
gram continues to be a very real 
need and a challenge to the Churches 
in Canada. It offers boys something 
no other program in the field of sport 
or skill can offer, for in it there is 
brought out very clearly the impor- 
tant place in life which the Christian 
faith has for the growing boy. 
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Introducing Marilyn— 
yl COREE Girl in Thaining 


by Margaret Webster* 


ITH a good imagination you 

can see her standing before you 
now. Marilyn is an attractive, well- 
groomed girl of fourteen. She appears 
to have a good deal of poise for a 
girl in her early teens. She is solemn 
at the moment, but you know that 
she has plenty of mischief, for there 
is a twinkle in her eye. 

She is smartly dressed in trim uni- 
form—a navy blue skirt, a white 
middy with navy collar and cuffs, a 
black tie. Your eye rests on insignia 
on her sleeves. The piece that inter- 
ests you most is a monogram bearing 


the letters C.G.I.T. 


*Associate Secretary, Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Canadian Council of 
Churches, Toronto, Canada. 


Yes, Marilyn is a Canadian Girl 
in Training—one of 30,000 girls who 
belong to this program of Christian 
education for girls from twelve to 
seventeen years of age in the churches 
of Canada. 


Marilyn meets with the others in 
her group twice a week—on Sunday 
in her church school class and again 
on a week-night, for the unit of or- 
ganization for a C.G.I.T. group is a 
church school class. On Sunday the 
group carries on its study of the 
Bible; in the week-day meeting the 
group tries to put into practice some 
of the lessons learned on Sunday. 

Each week-night meeting usually 
includes worship, a business session 
—carried out according to rules of 
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parliamentary procedure, and recrea- 
tion—probably a few games and a 
sing-song. Time is also set aside for 


the carrying out of a project that 


_ the group has helped to choose and 


plan. 

A year’s program will include sev- 
eral of these projects—some of them 
only one-meeting activities, while 
others extend over several consecu- 
tive meetings. Most groups undertake 
mission study, a project to help their 
own church, and a service project 
each year. Other activities may in- 


clude health education, a study of 


church membership, crafts, nature 


_ hikes, parties, and so on. There is 


no limit to the variety of activities. 
The group to which Marilyn be- 


longs is not large—there are, in fact, 
twelve girls and an adult leader. 


There are, however, forty-five girls in 
Marilyn’s church who are Canadian 
Girls in Training. They belong to 


four groups in the C.G.I.T. depart- 


ment. All the girls meet together for 


a brief part of the meeting each 
jo week. Then the four groups separate 
9 to their own meeting rooms for the 
| greater part of the meeting. 


The adult leader of the group is 


| one of Marilyn’s best friends. In fact 
| she is a friend to all of the girls. She 


has discovered a good deal about 


| Marilyn and the others in the group. 
| She has visited their homes, has met 


their day-school teachers and has 
come to know their companions— 
both girls and boys. It is often to her 
that Marilyn goes when she has 


_ problems which seem to be too great 


to solve alone. 
In the group, she shares in all of 


the activities. The girls take most of 


the responsibility for planning and 
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carrying out activities but she is al- 
ways around to give the bit of advice 
that is needed and to help where 
help is required. On Sunday, it is 
her responsibility to take charge of 
the lesson period, but she is wise in 
asking group members to help here 
too. 

For two summers now Marilyn 
has attended a C.G.I.T. camp. More 
than 150 camps under C.G.I.T. aus- 
pices are held across the Dominion 
each summer. The camp program, 
besides regular camping activities, in- 
cludes periods for daily worship, 
Bible study and interest groups. 

Marilyn, who has always been in- 
terested in far-away places and peo- 
ple, is particularly interested in the 
fact that this movement to which she 
belongs now exists in other countries 
too, for it has been established in 
those places to which Canadian mis- 
sionaries have gone. She is glad to 


know that there are now Trinidad, 
African, Chinese and other Girls in 
Training too. 

Through girls’ conferences Marilyn 
has discovered that the Canadian 
Girls in Training program is planned 
nationally by the National C.G.I.T. 
Committee of the Department of 
Christian Education of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. On this com- 
mittee there are official representa- 
tives from the Baptist Church, 
Church of Christ, Disciples, Presby- 
terian and United Churches. The 
program is also one of the recognized 
programs for girls in the Church of 
England in Canada. The National 
Committee decides on policy and pre- 
pares program materials. 

Occasionally, at a special rally or 
conference Marilyn has met some of 
the Girls’ Work Secretaries who are 
employed by denominations or by 
provincial interdenominational boards 
to promote and assist C.G.LT. 
groups. 

When she became a member of her 
C.G.I.T. group, Marilyn accepted the 
Canadian Girls in Training purpose 
as her. own. Since that time, it has 
come to mean more and more to her, 
as she realized that it is shared by 
30,000 other Canadian girls. 

“As a Canadian Girl in Training un- 
der the leadership of Jesus, 
It is my purpose to 
Cherish Health, 
Seek Truth, 
Know God, 
Serve others, 
And thus with His help become the 
girl that God would have me be.” 


T.V. Little 


A C. G. |. T. group with beginners in the church school. 
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Toronto from Centre Island. Toronto is host city to the World Convention on Christian Education. 


Call to Done EE vt Cae 


AT THE MIDPOINT of the century, 
it is appropriate that Christians re- 
view the past, survey the present, and 
look forward to the future. I+ will be 
our privilege this year to greet our 
friends active in Christian education 
around the world at the Convention 
of the World Council of Christian 
Education. With them we shall re- 
dedicate ourselves to the winning of 
mankind to Jesus Christ and to His 
Church. 

|, therefore, call the Christian edu- 


cation forces of the United States and 
Canada to the 
22nd Quadrennial Convention 
of the 
International Council of Religious 
Education 


to be held in the city of Toronto, On- 
tario, on Tuesday, August 15, 1950. 
It will be my pleasant duty there to 
present a statement on behalf of the 
Convention officers while our General 
Secretary, Dr. Roy G. Ross, will pre- 


sent his quadrennial report. We are 


we Isibl. acl the GEER 


by Ethel L. Smither* 


HENEVER teachers think 
about sharing with children the 
Christian’s heritage in the Bible, 
problems immediately become evi- 
dent. For example, one teacher may 


*Reading consultant in a junior high school, 
Richmond, Virginia. Formerly editor of chil- 
dren's publications, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Author of The Use of the Bible With 
Children, and other writings in religious edu- 
cation. 
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ask when the Bible can best be used 
in teaching religion. Another may 
raise the question of how the Scrip- 
tures may be shared with children. 
Other questions frequently asked are: 
Are there ways to evaluate the selec- 
tion of biblical materials for children? 
Are stories from the Bible the best 
method of presentation, and for what 
ages? 


looking forward to hearing an inspira- 
tional address by the Council's Chair- 
man, Dr. Paul Calvin Payne. 

May this meeting, held in connec- 
tion with the World Convention, in- 
spire us to more faithful witness to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
Teacher of us all. 


Harold E. Stassen, 


President, International Quadrennial 


Convention 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May 3, 1950 
Perhaps the most fruitful and 


thoughtful query of all is: What do 
we know about children that will 
help us answer these questions? This 
leads to two other questions which 
suggest solutions: How do we think 
about teaching and learning today? 
How do these ideas affect the way 
we have customarily taught the 


Bible? 
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What do we mean by learning 
and teaching? 


_ Learning today is not regarded as 
the acquisition of unrelated informa- 
‘tion or the mastery of facts. Nor is 
teaching looked upon as the mere 
presentation of even valuable in- 
formation. Learning is a developmen- 
tal process which continues through- 
out life. The age of the child, his 
level of language mastery the ma- 
turity of his interests, the stage of 
his emotional growth, all enter into 
-any decision about what and when 
he should be taught the essentials in 
any field. Teaching uses facts, but 
only for a purpose; that is, it seeks 
to establish meaning, to help the 
learner gain insight and understand- 
ing and to use his insights in order 
to grow as a person. Basic concepts 
and ideas are chosen in a given sub- 
ject and then these are taught step 
by step as the child is able to gain 
insight and to use his understandings. 

The methods of teaching likewise 
are chosen on the basis of the child’s 
maturity. One cannot say that Bible 
stories in themselves constitute a 
good method of teaching. It depends 
upon whether or not the child is at 
that stage in his maturing when 
these stories are the best method to 
help him understand and to grow 
because of his new mastery of ideas 
or of values. Those materials and 
methods alike are chosen that help 
children to think as clearly as they 

_are able, to feel as deeply as they 
honestly can, and to accept and or- 
ganize their lives around values as 
far as a boy and girl of that age can 
integrate life. 

Those ideas and values that are 
held to be basic in Christian educa- 
tion determine today what biblical 
materials are taught to any age group 
and also the methods of instruction 
that are used. Often with children 
the method is almost as important as 
the basic ideas that are to be intro- 
duced. 


Children must be ready to learn 


The pamphlet, Goals for the Chris- 
tian Education of Children’ is a first 


and significant attempt to state for - 


the various maturity levels what are 
the purposes, values, concepts and 
guidance that should determine the 
Christian education of children. This 
statement gives the teacher a real 
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The Bible will mean much to children if it is loved and cherished in the home 
and is associated with meaningful and joyous family experiences. 


guide in discovering the what, the 
when, and the how of the use of the 
Bible with children, although much 
further experimentation is needed to 
see how the principles set forth in 
this pamphlet actually work out with 
children. 

Using this pamphlet, the teacher 
will probably come to the conclusion 
that all Bible teaching must wait 
upon the maturing of the child. With 
the best will, no adult can teach chil- 
dren that which they are not yet 
ready to learn. When adults do try 
to force the process, verbalisms re- 
sult. That is, the child can repeat 
the words of the Bible verses but 
these words will have no motivating 
power for Christian living. They will 
not stimulate religious growth be- 
cause they will not control thought 
or move the child to action, whether 
it be worship, fellowship, or service. 


The first principle for selecting 
biblical stories or passages for chil- 
dren is that they should be chosen 
when the children are mature enough 
to grow religiously because of their 
use. Probably the majority of Bible 
stories and passages will not be se- 
lected by this standard until the 
child has left early childhood behind 
and, at seven and eight, is ready to 
use the first simple stories in Chris- 
tian thought and decision. 


Children must first experience 
Christian living in others 


A second principle to follow in 
choosing Bible materials for the re- 
ligious guidance of children follows 
naturally. The selection must wait on 
the kind of living and experiencing 
in the home and church which lends 
meaning to the biblical materials and 
makes the child regard the Bible as 
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of great value. While most of the 
Bible is unsuitable for direct use with 
pre-school and younger primary chil- 
dren, the child’s fundamental attitude 
toward the Bible and his desire really 
to know if for himself is often de- 
termined in these early years by what 
happens to him in the matrix of the 
family and in the fellowship of the 
church. These are the times in a 
child’s life when he learns by pat- 
tern and by the communication of 
attitude and emotion. Young children 
assume unconsciously the attitudes of 
their parents, value what the parents 
consider important, and seek what 
the family approves and appreciates. 


The Bible will mean much or little 
to boys and girls as they grow older 
according to whether or not it is 
used as a guide, is loved and cher- 
ished in their homes, and is associated 
with meaningful and joyous family 
experiences. Sending of children to 
a church school will never take the 
place of this kind of home experi- 
ence, and the religious educator who 
leads parents to believe that it could 
is betraying the family. 

Again, parents and church school 
teachers and ministers must live 
Christ-like lives of gentleness, kind- 
ness, forbearance, and of tender re- 
gard for others before their children 
and toward their children, if they 
are to bring any real background of 
understanding of the Bible into the 
children’s lives. The church must in- 
deed be the family of God if it is to 
nurture young children religiously. 
Creating this kind of atmosphere and 
carrying on this kind of life in Chris- 
tian home and church is just as much 
a method of teaching the truths of 
the Bible as telling stories and repeat- 
ing Bible verses. 

Children must see parents and 
other adults, especially teachers, live 
with affirmative confidence in these 
times that often seem difficult. Un- 
less they have contacts with such 
adults a doubt of the reality of God 
and of his complete dependability 
may lie as a canker at the root of 
the child’s personality and make any 
subsequent direct teaching of the 
Bible ineffective. This living of life 
with God is the only valid method 
of laying foundations of Bible study 
with children. 


In addition, older boys and girls 
need also to associate with adults who 
are keenly enthusiastic about the 
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Bible, who reverently are seeking new 
light on the great truths of religion, 
who are earnestly, hopefully, and 
sacrificially placing the kingdom of 
God first in life. Until adults can 
share such a life with children the 
best direct teaching of the Bible in 
the church school will be perfunctory 
and unrealistic. 


Christian festivals are teaching 
opportunities 


In the third place, the celebration 
of the Christian festivals provides a 
natural setting for the teaching of 
religion to children of all ages and 
especially to the younger children. 
Joy, wonder, 
unity, all add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of this kind of approach. For 
this reason the kindergarten and pri- 
mary units for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are usually the most ef- 
fective found in the course. The 
spiritualization of the celebration of 
the festival at home lends greater 
meaning to the biblical materials. 


Teaching younger children 


The child’s span of attention and 
immaturity in mastery of language 
must be taken into account, as well 
as his limitations in vocabulary. The 
nursery child is not ready for a fully 
constructed story, but can understand 
an incident. Sometimes it. is better to 
use a few sentences used with a pic- 
ture than a story. For example, a 
picture of a Madonna and child, with 
a few sentences telling how Mary 
cared for her baby, is probably the 
best use of the Nativity narratives 
with the three-year-old. 

Kindergarten children learn to love 
and appreciate Jesus through hear- 
ing simple stories of his love and 
kindness. The same approach may 
be used with younger primary chil- 
dren. 

Teachers need not fear to repeat 
materials if they can introduce new 
and interesting approaches. Most 
courses in religious education for chil- 
dren introduce so many stories and 
verses that the children never really 
know any of them but get only a 
vague and mixed impression of the 
whole. There is always the danger of 
the adult’s going too fast for the 
child to walk on his own two feet. 


anticipation, — family 


Teaching older children 


The older children should build 
background knowledge of biblical 
lands and customs in order to under- 
stand many elements of Bible stories. 
Without this knowledge, the study of 
the Bible which should begin in sim- 
ple fashion in the junior years, will 
be vague and ineffective. The older 
primary and the younger junior child 
can begin to learn about customs, 
climate, home and village life, festi- 
vals, and geography of the Holy ~ 
Land. These children should have 
their first introduction to the Bible 
as a book and their first connected 
picture of the life of Jesus. They can 
begin to use biblical materials in- 


“creasingly in worship. 


The use of biblical passages with 
younger children should be rhythmic. 
For example, many Bible verses 
should be set to music and used as — 
hymns, responses, and prayers by pri- 
mary and junior boys and girls. 
Longer passages like Psalm 100 are 
to be preferred to a change of short — 
verse each Sunday. 

Older children should build upon 
and expand these emphases by add- 
ing details that enrich their concepts 
and religious practices. They should 
learn how the early church began. In 
early adolescence, when an historical 
sense is fairly well developed, the 
boys and girls should learn about the 
developing ideas of God, of society, 
of righteousness, and of moral re- 
sponsibility that are found in the Old 
Testament. They should learn to view 
the Old Testament teachings from 
the viewpoint of Our Lord’s message 
in the New Testament. 

Bible passages may be taught and 
used in worship with older boys and — 
girls. Memorization, for good or ill, 
has little place in modern life except 
as mastery comes through use. A rea- 
son for learning and many uses of the 
material seem to be the best ways to 
insure memorization. 

In summary we may say that the 
first teaching of the Bible is effective 
when the children see it lived as a 
reality of everyday in home and 
church. The second step is to choose 
materials that best help children grow 
in religious concepts, attitudes, and 
activities at each stage of their de- 
velopment. The third point seems to 
be to use those methods which make 
the Bible enter into the child’s life 
and motivate religious purpose and 
living. 
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| Can you expect to keep young people in church 


school if you do not provide them with 


adequate rooms and equipment? 


| by Luke G. Beauchamp* 


i bade PRESENT TIME there 
a tremendous amount of 
“building going on among churches. 
Naturally one would expect to find 
a marked improvement in planning 
' facilities for youth. Too often this 
_does not seem to be the case. By sim- 
_ ply facing the facts that are emerging 
from the present building boom it 
would seem that we are neglecting 
_ young people as we plan our new 
educational buildings. This would 
scarcely be intentional; there must be 
another reason for it. It is probable 
that the real reason for neglecting to 
plan and provide adequately for 
- youth work in the local church is be- 
cause we are ignoring the principles 
underlying the necessity for doing 
this. 
_ What underlying principles 
are involved? 
It would be well to review certain 
basic principles involved in this mat- 
ter and eight of these have been 
called to our attention by Miss Clar- 
-ice Bowman, a specialist in youth 
_work who carries some responsibility 
on the Committee on Church School 
_ Architecture in the Board of Educa- 
_ tion of the Methodist Church. First, 
“there are three age levels of youth. 
These are intermediates or junior 
highs, ages 12 through 14; seniors, 
ages 15 through 17; older youth, ages 
18 through 23. It is very unwise to 
lump these three age-groups together 
or any two of the groups together. 
They do not speak the same lan- 
guage. Interests are entirely different; 
abilities are entirely different. They 
simply do not share enough of the 
same interests and ability levels to 
make happy functioning in one group 
possible. We are dealing here, not 
with mere religious education theories 
but with the way God made people. 


*Department of General Church School 
Work, Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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These laws of growth are not of our 
making; when we try to cut across 
them, by putting youth of these dif- 
ferent age-groups together in church 
groupings, we are going across the 
grain of God’s law of growth. 

The second principle is: that the 
youth of each age-level needs a 
“home-room.” This may be a versa- 
tile room, if the church does not have 
much money to put into equipment. 
For example, if it is rectaugular in 
shape rather than square, and if there 
is one unbroken wall, the youth them- 
selves may arrange for such worship 
settings as will enable them to con- 
vert this room into a desirable sanctu- 
ary for their worship moments. Or 
again, for discussion and_ business 
meetings, they may take away their 
worship setting and put their chairs 
in a circle or semi-circle, and convert 
the room into a discussion atmos- 
phere. Again, for recreation for that 
particular age-level, chairs may be 
moved around the sides of the walls 
and decorations put up and a gen- 
eral social room atmosphere devel- 
oped. It is desirable that in one of 
these rooms there be a fireplace, al- 
though that is not necessary. There is 
something about a fireplace that 
builds the quality of intimate fellow- 
ship and we need more of that sort 
of thing in the local church. 


This demand for separate rooms 
may sound impractical, since there 
are many one-room churches in this 
country and others in which only one 
room can be turned over to the whole 
youth division. What do we do about 
that? It is no use to say build addi- 
tional rooms, for in some situations 
this is manifestly impossible. How 
can we provide for youth in this sit- 
uation? In the first place, we can 
make use of proper grouping even in 
the one room. For instance if one end 
of a rectangular building could be 
used for youth, we might use folding 
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doors, putting the intermediates in 
one corner, the older youth in an- 
other and the seniors in a third cor- 
ner. In this manner we would still 
preserve to some extent the proper 
grouping of our youth. 

Again we can stagger the program 
and perhaps encourage the youth 
groups to meet on Sunday evening. 
Better still, if we want to reach older 
youth who’ because of vocational con- 
flicts cannot always meet on Sunday 
morning, we could organize classes 
for other periods, either on Sunday 
evenings or on weekdays. This would 
relieve the situation somewhat. If the 
parsonage is close by and a living 
room is available, one of the youth 
groups might well meet there. It is 
a matter of doing the best that we 
can with the space that we have. But 
we can still retain the important prin- 
ciples implied in this article, that we 
must keep the age-groups on an inter- 
est basis and not lump them together. 

The third principle has been stated 
by Miss Bowman as: “Youth of 
these varying age-levels need larger 
class rooms than has been the case in 
former decades of building.” In our 
suggestions about church school build- 
ing and equipment for the education- 
al program, the statement is made 
that up to fifteen intermediates and 
approximately twenty to twenty-five 
seniors and older youth might work 
together in the same room. We are 
not advocating larger classes so much 
as larger class rooms. Rather than 
the cubby-holes of former days, youth 
need room to move around. The bet- 
ter, more creative teaching demands 
chairs that are movable and small 
folding tables that can be stacked 
against the wall when not in use. 
These tables take up much less room 
than the unwieldly tables of former 
days, and there is closer contact be- 
tween the teacher and youth when 
some are not at the end of a long 
table. Two or three small tables might 
be used by committees of the youth 
right within the class time, each pur- 
suing self-chosen activities of learning, 
preparatory to bringing their total 
contribution to the class group. This 
is only one example of possible meth- 
ods of creative teaching that elicit 
the maximum participation on the 
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part of each growing individual. 
Larger class rooms are to be recom- 
mended at all odds. 


In the fourth place, class work with 
all age-levels of youth is co-education- 
al. Youth are together in schools, clubs, 
and in real life. They need training 
in the church for the problems they 
must face in the world together. Fur- 
thermore, they need wholesome group 
relationships as preparatory to the 
time when they will be going together, 
dating and preparing for marriage. 
They need to learn the give and take 
of working together in committees 
and small groups before they can 
learn to pull together as a team. To 
separate them in the church, when 
they are together in other activities, 
is to leave the impression in their 
minds that the church is somehow ab- 
normal. Whenever there are problems 
as to having boys and girls together 
in the same groups in the church, 
these have been found to be, in al- 
most every’ instance, adult condi- 
tions. Youth need training in Chris- 
tian fellowship and this should be re- 
garded as truly a part of the church 
program and as much one of their 
goals as their training in Bible, wor- 
ship, and other aspects of the Chris- 
tian life.* 


In the fifth place, youth need in 
their churches a provision for a va- 
riety of experiences. Young people 
need recreation—wholesome, happy 
experiences of good times together 
and of learning how to be one with 
each other in good happy fellowship. 
For their recreation, they need—not 
so much the gymnasium of the for- 
mer days which is now most ade- 
quately provided by the YMCA’s and 
other organizations—but the fellow- 
ship rooms such as suggested on page 
47 of The Church School and Parish 
House Building,’? These are rooms 
where they can come and read books 
or play records; rooms where they 
can come, perhaps, afternoons after 
school individually or in small groups, 
hold committee meetings and gener- 


‘This is not a statement of formal policy 
of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. The articles by Miss Webster and Mr. 
Shorten in this issue indicate that the oppo- 
site point of view is held by the Canadian 
churches. However, in the United States 
church youth leaders generally believe in co- 
education, although they might not put the 
case as strongly as Mr. Beauchamp does. 


*By E. M. Conover. Available from the In- 
ternational Council. of Religious Education, 
$1.50 each. 
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ally feel at home. Another need for 
youth, in a varied program, is provi- 
sion for drama. Sometimes the large 
social hall of the church can have a 
permanent stage at one end with cur- 
tains and dressing rooms and storage 
space for costumes and the like. This 
is ideal and to be commended as 
procedure. Never should such a large 
fellowship room be built without pro- 
vision for drama. 

The sixth principle to keep in mind 
is that provisions should be made for 
the use of audio and visual helps as 
with every other age-group. No longer 
is the stress made upon having an 
outlet for a projector in one large 
room. Rather, visual and auditory 
aids should be used with the teach- 
ing process in smaller rooms, as a 
normal, integral part of the on-going 
program. We are not trying to build 
more “entertainment items” in our 
use of audio and visual materials in 
the churches, so much as weaving 
them into the on-going process, as 
truly as are printed materials woven 
in as means to larger ends. Electric 
outlets should be in every class room 
and fellowship rooms so as to make 
the use of these materials possible. 


In the seventh place, blackboards 
should always be portable, but not 
unwieldly. Very small ones are suit- 
able, preferably ones that can be 
placed on an easel, and when not in 
use the easel and board put in stor- 
age space. Built-in blackboards are 
never to be recommended. We are 
not trying to build in the church the 
old-time school-room atmosphere. We 
are not trying to get questions and 
correct answers on the board. Rather 
there comes a time in discussion 
groups of youth where one of the 
young people can keep a record of 
the discussion on a blackboard as 
helpful in visualizing the unfolding 
of a problem. 


The last principle is the need for 
a little chapel somewhere in the 
church or an upper-room where 
youth can come individually for medi- 
tation when they face problems on 
which they need special spiritual help. 
It is highly desirable that somewhere 
in the total church building there be 
such a chapel. It will serve for in- 
stallation services of the youth, other 
candle-light services, and for times 
when as a group fellowship they are 
seeking a spiritual experience. If such 
a chapel is not available due to a 
lack of finances or space of the total 


church building, the youth themselves 
may be encouraged to convert one of | 


their class rooms into such, keeping it 
always sacred as their chapel spot. 
Where such chapels are available, 
leaders report a marked deepening of 
spiritual fellowship among the youth. 


Youth need for their worship guid- 


ance little places of meditation as 


well as they need to participate in — 


the church service of worship. The 
two are not competitive. Ministers 
find that where youth are provided 
with a chapel of some sort they will 
be more apt to participate in church 


worship and thus grow in their total 


Christian life. 


What does this mean in 


terms of space? 


What do these principles mean 
when we write the adequate provi- 
sions for youth in a local church? In 
order to put it briefly let me just list 
in outline form suggestions for church 
school buildings concerning the Youth 
Division, ages 12-23, in a local 
church. 

Location of Rooms—on any floor 
Floor Space 

—lIntermediates, 14 square feet per 

pupil 

—Seniors, 10 square feet per pupil 

—Older youth, 10 square feet per 

pupil 

Rooms needed 

—Intermediates (12, 13, and 14 

years, or grades 7, 8, and 9): 

1. When attendance is 75 or un- 
der a worship-and-fellowship 
room for whole department 
with separate class rooms for 
each ten to fifteen intermedi- 
ates. These rooms may be used 
for Sunday morning and eve- 
ning activities of this age. 

2. When attendance is over 75 a 
meeting room for each of the 
three grades which would 
serve for worship and fellow- 
ship and classes or committees. 
Additional class-or-committee 
room for each 10 to 15 inter- 
mediates desirable. 

—Senior (15, 16, and 17 years or 

grades 10 through high school): 

1. A worship-and-fellowship room 
for entire department—capac- 
ity 100 or more, class-or-com- 
mittee rooms, each to accom- 
modate 15 to 20. These rooms 
may be used for Sunday morn- 
ing and evening activities of 
this age. 
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—Older Youth (18-23) 

Same requirements as for seniors. 

—Provision for wraps (separate 
cloakrooms for each department 
if possible) 

Storage and Equipment 

—Adequate space in each depart- 
ment for hymnals, records, pic- 
tures, work materials, worship 
files, drama costumes, audio- 
visual materials and equipment, 
and worship-setting equipment. 

—Bulletin board at the back of 
worship-and-fellowship rooms. 

—Unbroken front wall to encour- 
age different settings for worship, 
discussion, etc. 

—Movable blackboards or easels 
desirable. 

—Small movable tables and com- 
fortable separate chairs (equipped 
with rubber shoes) in class-or- 
committee rooms. 


—Wiring for audio-visual material 
in each room if possible. 
—Provision for refreshments 

each age group. 

—Provision for use of the worship- 
and-fellowship room for recrea- 
tion, business meetings, and as 
general “church headquarters” 
for that age youth. 

—Piano (or other musical instru- 
ment) against side (not front) 
wall in each worship-and-fellow- 
ship room. 


What difference will it make? 


What if we don’t meet the adequate 
provisions for youth that we have 
been talking about in this article? 
What difference will it really make? 
We do not have to search very far 
for the answer to this question. We 
have been getting the answer for 
some time in our churches. The an- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Seventh in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities used with children 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


EAF PRINTING is one of the 
most fascinating and absorbing of 
the printing processes. In spatter and 
blue printing, already discussed’, the 
outline of the leaf is emphasized. In 
the various forms of leaf printing, the 
veins of the leaf are printed. 
Children are not aware of the fine 
tracery and delicate veining of leaves 
until they have had the experience of 
printing them and studying the prints. 
It is helpful with juniors and older 
boys and girls to note how the leaf 
structures vary, as they discuss God’s 
wonder world. They will see that 
some leaves grow in clusters, some 
equally spaced on each side of the 
stem, and others alternating on each 
side of the stem*. Children may be 
interested to learn the names of a few 


*Clinton, Oklahoma 

‘In the May and June, 1950 issues of the 
International Journal of Religious Education. 

>See Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth 
Edition, page 570 for a brief, illustrated dia- 
gram of leaf forms. Similar diagrams are in 
other dictionaries. 
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common leaf forms as they print 
them. 

Leaf prints in color make lovely 
posters. One teacher got a large sheet 
of cream colored paper. In the cen- 
ter of the paper she printed, as her 
primary children dictated, the verses 
of Scripture which they could recall 
about the lovely things in God’s world. 
They included: “He hath made ev- 
erything beautiful in its time,’ “God 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy,” 
“The flowers appear on the earth.” 
and others. As a border, the children 
printed new spring leaves. They used 
only green to do the printing. Had 
this been a fall poster, they would 
have used oranges and yellows and 
browns. 

There are several ways to make leaf 
prints. The poster just mentioned was 


_ decorated with Sketcho Printing. 


Sketcho Prints 


Here is the procedure for making 
prints in this way: 

1. Secure leaves. For primary chil- 
dren these should be of good size, per- 
fect, and of a variety that the chil- 
dren may gather for themselves. Elm, 


maple and oak are good. Avoid wood- 
bine and other varieties which have 
more than one leaf on a stem and 
are hard to lay flat on, paper. 

2. Prepare cups and brushes for 
using turpentine. Children have no 
difficulty in using turpentine if they 
have good manual control, are pur- 
poseful, and are interested in the 
project. They should wear play clothes 
or newspaper aprons to protect cloth- 
ing against stray drops of the liquid. 
To make sure that none is spilled, the 
teacher may take extra precaution by 
securing some of the small glass cups 
which are used under the legs of fur- 
niture. These heavy glass cups have 
wide, flat bases and will not tip. Have 
one for each child, or one for two 
children to use together. Pour a very 
small amount of turpentine into each 
little cup. This will last for printing 
many leaves. The child takes a brush, 
dips just the tip into the turpentine, 
and brushes it lightly over the veins 
of the leaf. 

3. Select the color of Sketcho Cray- 
on to be used and rub the crayon over 
the veins of the leaf. Sketcho Crayons 
are a product of the American Cray- 
on Company. They are an oil paint 
crayon, soluble in turpentine. They 
come in fifty cent boxes or in dollar 
boxes containing a larger selection of 
colors. The small box is usually ade- 
quate. Every church school should 
have these crayons in the supply cup- 
board as they are used in many ac- 
tivities. 

4. When the veins of the leaf are 
well covered with the color, pick the 
leaf up by the stem, and lay it, vein 
side down, on the poster or other 
sheet being printed. Place a piece of 
paper over it and rub lightly with a 
soft cloth. The pressure may also be 
done with a rolling pin, a round bot- 
tle, or a heavy book, but teachers will 
find that rubbing with a soft cloth 
will make the print clear and distinct. 
Care should be taken not to move the 
top paper or the leaf, or the print will 
smear. 

5. Remove the leaf carefully. The 
veins will be printed on the poster 
and the outline of the leaf will be 
distinct. This does not make a solid 
print, but a delicate, lacy reproduc- 
tion. 

Carbon printing 

Carbon printing is perhaps the 
most interesting of leaf printing proc- 
esses. It is a little more involved than 
Sketcho Printing, but the results are 
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well worth the work which goes into 
making the prints. 


Carbon paper, either used or new, 
is cut into small pieces. Or one large 
sheet may be used several times if the 
leaf is put in a different position, for 
each printing. Carbon paper may be 
obtained in different colors. Other 
materials needed are: an electric iron, 
clean newspaper or scratch pad pa- 
per, leaves, and the paper on which 
the prints are to be made. Prints are 
made in this way: 

Cover the tables with several sheets 
of newspaper. Take a sheet of carbon 
paper and place the leaf to be print- 
ed, vein side down, on the carbon 
side of the paper. Over the leaf, place 
a sheet of scratch pad paper or news- 
paper. This piece of paper must be a 
little larger than the carbon paper so 
the carbon will not come off on the 
iron. 

Press with a medium warm iron. 
Remove the paper immediately, pick 
up the leaf and place it, vein side 
down, on the sheet of paper which is 
to be printed. Cover with another 
piece of paper and press again with 
the warm iron. The veins, which are 
covered with the melted carbon from 
the carbon paper, will print onto the 
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In Sketcho printing, 
when the veins of the 
leaf are colored, the 
leaf is put on the pa- 
per, another piece of 
paper is placed on 
top, and then pressed 
lightly with a rolling 
pin. 


Ralph Berry 


sheet of paper. Remove the top paper 
carefully, pick up the leaf, and, be- 
hold, the print! 

These prints make beautiful book 
covers, greeting cards, posters, nature 
friezes and illustrations for books. 

The group doing carbon printing 
should be organized in order to make 
use of the iron in the best and most 
orderly manner. If the group is large, 
they might divide into smaller units, 
each with its own iron. Teachers must 
try out all electrical connections and 
be sure that everything is in good 
working order. Ample work space 
should be provided and plenty of pa- 
per is a real necessity. Needless to 
say, this technique, as is true with 
every skill, should be tried out by the 
leaders before work is attempted with 
the group. 

Children find great pleasure and 
instruction in this technique, and are 
able, if given clear directions, to ac- 
complish the work with no disorder, 
burned fingers or accidents. 


Ink printing 

Another form of leaf printing 
which juniors and junior high boys 
and girls enjoy is done with printers’ 
ink or block printing ink. Water sol- 
uble block primting ink, available in 


colors, is best as it washes off fingers 
easily. 

Materials needed are: block print- 
ing ink; a brayer (a flat roller which 
spreads ink evenly); a piece of glass 
9x12 inches; leaves; paper on which 
prints are to be made. 


Place a small amount of the ink 
from the tube on the glass. Mix with 
a few drops of water and spread with 
the brayer until it is even and leaves 
a thin film on the roller when the 
brayer is rolled back and forth on the 
glass. If it is thick and sticks to the 
roller, there is too much ink. Some 
should be scraped off and saved to be 
used_later. 


Have the tables well covered with 
newspapers, and provide pieces of 
newspaper on which to place the 
leaves when applying the ink. 


With the leaf vein side up on a 
piece of paper, roll the brayer lightly 
over the veins of the leaf. A thin film 
of ink should be visible on the leaf 
veins. 

Pick the leaf up and lay it carefully 
on the paper to be printed. Place a 
piece of newspaper or scratch pad pa- 
per over the leaf and press with a 
bottle, a rolling pin or a soft folded 
cloth. 


Remove the top paper, pick up the 
leaf. The print should stand out clear- 
ly and distinctly on the paper. 


A variation of this method which 
older groups enjoy is to spatter a 
background for the leaf print. This is 
done by leaving the leaf on the print- 
ed paper after the last step and spat- 
tering a background in a contrasting 
color before the leaf is lifted up. Re- 
move the leaf when the spatter ink is 
dry. It is not necessary to pin the leaf 
down, as the printing ink holds it 
firmly in place. If a third color is de- 
sired, the paper used may be colored. 


These printing techniques are help- 
ful to boys and girls and lead to ap- 
preciation of God’s work in the world 
and of the loveliness of things often 
taken for granted. They help to en- 
rich spring and summer courses and 
are often appropriate for vacation 
church school courses. The teacher 
must be careful that the interest in 
the “doing” does not take the place of 
the purpose of the project. The group 
should be conscious of the purpose of 
the unit of study and of how this 
activity fits into it. They will then 
grow in knowledge, wonder and wor- 
ship as they explore together. 
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by Eleanor Van Gilder* 


ILLY had been a summer visitor 
at the lake for several years, but 


he had never enjoyed Sundays. He 
_ went to church in the village with 


his parents, but it wasn’t a very 
happy experience, for most of the 
time he had no chance to go to 
church school. Usually there was no 


_ Sunday school in the village churches. 
' Or if one was held for children, there 
_ was no place for Daddy and Mommy 


to go to class while they waited for 


_ him. And anyway, there were so few 
_ children that it wasn’t any fun and 
he didn’t learn anything. 


“Union Service” in which the 
three churches in town united, were 
fine for adults and in that way there 
was always a church open while min- 


' isters took their vacation. It meant, 


PN A 


that Billy had to sit 


however, 


through an adult service which he 


did not comprehend and in which he 


felt he had no part. He had much 
rather be dangling his feet off the 


end of a dock. Funny, they felt good 
dangling in the water, but they al- 
ways got prickly dangling over the 
edge of the pew, and he couldn’t 


help wriggling. 


But this morning was a surprise! 


_ His mother told him she had just 


heard that there was a church for 
children in one of the three village 
churches. He was to go there while 


_she and Daddy went to Union Serv- 
_ ice in another church nearby. He 
went, rather timidly, but it seemed 
only a moment until he was in a 
| Sunday school room with other boys 
and girls his own size. They learned 
/-a new song about church, and the 
_ teacher told them why the church 


was called ‘““God’s house.” Then they 
folded a paper and colored the pic- 
ture of a church and learned that 
on the inside of the paper was an 
invitation to take to some other boy 
or girl to come to church too. How 
time flew! 

Then the teacher lined them up 
and told them they were going down 


*Cuba, New York 
Jisly-August, 1950 
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to their own church just like grown 
people. Billy tried to walk straight 
and tall like Daddy. They even went 
out of the building to enter the big, 
front doors. There were many bigger 
boys and girls who had been in other 
rooms. Boy ushers showed them to 
their seats as the organ played soft- 
ly. Soon the choir came in. They, too, 
were boys and girls in black robes 
with white surplices. 

Then into the pulpit walked, not a 
minister, nor a teacher, but two girls 
and a boy about twelve years old. 
One gave the call to worship, an- 
other read from the big Bible, and 
the other followed with the morning 
prayer. Even Billy could understand, 
for the service was very simple. Then 
Billy's department sang, “This Is 
God’s House.” One of the teachers 
told them about some children in 
Greece that they could help and ex- 
plained that the offering from their 
children’s church would go half for 
expenses and half to help the chil- 
dren in Greece. She said that they 
weren’t just to bring money, but they 
could bring shoes and clothes that 
they had outgrown, too. The boy ush- 
ers took the offering and then one of 
the children in the pulpit gave an 
offering prayer. A high school girl 
told them a nice story. They all sang, 
“I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old.” The benediction was 
very simple. 

Billy went out feeling he had really 
been to God’s house. Daddy and 
Mommy had come from their church 
and were there waiting. Billy was so 
anxious to tell them all that had hap- 
pened that he never once thought of 
being hot, or hungry, and though his 


legs had dangled from the pew in 


the big church, they hadn’t gotten 
prickly, and he’d even been too in- 
terested to be wriggly. 

Yes, that was Billy’s introduction 
to the Junior Union Church in our 
summer resort town. It was also a 
new and enriching experience for 
many other boys and girls from kin- 


dergarten through junior high. The 
nursery group was there, too, meet- 
ing in their own room but usually 
not coming into the church for the 
worship service. A few high school 
people helped, particularly by telling 
the stories which took the place of 
sermons. A high school girl also 
played the organ and another direct- 
ed the choir. As a rule the “minister” 
was selected from the junior high 
group with assistants from the junior 
and primary departments. There was 
a treasurer for current expenses and 
benevolences who counted the money 
and divided it into two parts to help 
pay for the study books and for 
Church World Service. Of course, 
the venture was backed by our local 
Council of Churches, but the contri- 
butions more than met the expenses. 
The curriculum was simple. The 
kindergarten and primary groups 
learned about “Our Friendly Church.” 
The junior department studied the 
hymns of the church and acted as 
our choir. Usually, unless the day was 
particularly hot, they were robed and 
sang one of the hymns they had 
studied as an anthem. Occasionally, 
one of them acted as soloist. The 
junior high group studied the heroes 
of the church, gaining an admira- 
tion for men of outstanding Chris- 
tian character through the ages. 
Always, after the study groups, the 
worship service was turned over en- 
tirely to the children. Of course, those 
in charge had helped plan the serv- 
ice and consulted with the boys and 
girls who were to take part, but on 
Sunday morning no adult ever en- 
tered the pulpit or interfered in any 
way with the conduct of the service. 


I know of no time throughout the 
six weeks of this program that there 
was not a completely reverent atti- 
tude among the children. Never did 
we have a disciplinary problem, and 
the worship services proved an in- 
spiration to teachers as well as the 
children themselves. 

On two Sundays we had outdoor 
worship services at the park, and on 
the final Sunday a service of dedi- 
cation of our gifts for Church World 
Service. 

In our community this cooperative 
Children’s Church proved to be the 
answer of how to keep children in- 
terested during the summer slump. 
And it also helped us to provide a 
program of study and worship for 
young visitors on vacation trips. 
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A service of dedication of officers and 
teachers based upon the objectives 
of Christian education 


by Anna Laura Gebhard* 


HIS DEDICATION SERVICE 

has been used in several ways. One 
pastor used it as a part of his Sunday 
morning service to consecrate the 
church school staff on Christian Edu- 
cation Sunday. It was used as the 
final worship service of a community 
leadership training school in order to 
send the teachers away from their 
training classes with a fresh dedica- 
tion to the major goals of Christian 
education. At another time it was the 
closing period of worship of a one-day 
teacher training conference. However 
it is used, its chief purpose is to place 
before Christian teachers in a worship 
experience the principal purposes of 
Christian education. 

You will want to adapt the service 
to the particular use you wish to make 
of it. If the candle-lighting ceremony 
is used, eight unlighted candles will be 
placed on the altar around a single 
tall taper, which will represent the 
Gospel of Christ. This will be lighted 
during the Prelude. The eight candles 
may be lighted by eight teachers com- 
ing forward in turn as each objective 
is read. They may then take their 
places on both sides of the altar, 
holding their lighted candles till the 
conclusion of the service. 


The choral responses may be sung 
by either the congregation, a quartet, 
or a soloist, or may be read by the 
leader with a quiet organ accompani- 
ment of the hymn melody. 

The quotations from the New Tes- 
tament are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 

ORGAN PRELUDE: “Spirit of God, Descend 


Upon My Heart”; “Breath on Me, 
Breath of God” 


Opreninc Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me, 
That I May Speak,” verses 1 and 2. 


*Author of Rural Parish and numerous 
writings in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
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InTRODuUCTION: (This may be given by 


someone other than the Leader who has 


charge of the service below.) 

What is the function of the teaching 
work of the Church? This is a question 
which has had long study by scholars and 
workers in the Christian education move- 
ment. Eight main objectives have been 
adopted by the International Council of 
Religious Education and these have in 
general guided our work during the last 
two decades. These objectives speak in 
terms of growing persons, meaning persons 
of all ages who continue to grow in Chris- 
tian knowledge, faith, and in skills in 
Christian living. They deal with the vari- 
ous aspects of development needed for a 
well-rounded Christian character: with a 
consciousness of God, an acceptance of 
Jesus as Savior, continued growth in Chris- 
tian character as an individual and as a 
member of a family, participation in the 
building of a Christian social order and in 
the work of the Church, a Christian phi- 
losophy of life, and a love for the Bible. 
Today we dedicate ourselves anew to ful- 
filling these objectives. 

On our altar is a lighted taper which 
symbolizes the Gospel of Christ, which has 
lighted the world for nearly two thousand 
years. Like each generation before us, we 
draw from this light our inspiration for 
making the Gospel meaningful to our own 
time, interpreting it in terms of the organ- 
ization and the vocabulary which we today 
use. 


Catt To Worsuip (By the Leader) 

Where are we going? 

We—who teach. 

Is the path ahead uncertain, 

Clouded by doubts and fears? 

Do eyes of children, youth, adults, 

Seek ours for answers that we do not 
know? 

Where are we going? 

(Pause) 


Tue First OBJECTIVE 
Leader: Let us be still. . 
God. 
(Period of silent meditation) 
Choral Response: 
Breathe on me, breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 
That I may love what thou dost love 
And do what thou wouldst do. 
Leader: This is the first objective: ‘‘Chris- 
tian education seeks to foster in growing 
persons a consciousness of God as a 


. and know... 


reality in human experience, and a sense 

of personal relationship to him.” 

(First teacher lights a candle from the 
central taper as the objective is read, and 
takes a place beside the altar.) 


THE SECOND OBJECTIVE 


Leader: We would see Jesus. (Pause) 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man... . 
Blessed are those who feel their spiritual 
need. .. . Blessed are the humble-mind- 
ed. ... Blessed are the merciful. .. . 
Blessed are the pure in heart. . . . Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers. . . . Any man 
that would come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow me.” 


Choral Response: 


We would see Jesus, on the mountain 
teaching,” 

With all the listening people gathered 
round; 

While birds and flowers and sky above 
are preaching 

The blessedness which simple trust has 
found. 


Leader: This is the second objective: 
“Christian education seeks to develop in | 
growing persons such an understanding | 
and appreciation of the personality, life, | 
and teachings of Jesus as will lead to 
experience of him as Saviour and Lord, 
loyalty to him and his cause, and mani- 
fest itself in daily life and conduct.” 
(Second teacher lights her candle from 

the center taper and takes her place as the 

aim is read.) 


Tue Tuirp OBJECTIVE 


Leader: We would be like him. (Pause) 
Paul said: “For me to live is Christ, for 
not I, but Christ, liveth in me.” Jesus 
said: “I am the light of the world.” 
Again he said: “Ye are the light of the 
world. Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works 
and give glory to your Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Choral Response: 

Light of the world, illumine’ 

This darkened earth of thine, 
Till everything that’s human 

Be filled with the divine; 

Till every tongue and nation, 
From sin’s dominion free, 

Rise in the new creation 

That springs from love and Thee. 

Leader: ‘This is the third objective: 
“Christion education seeks to foster in 
growing persons a progressive and con- 
tinuous development of Christ-like char- 
acter,” 

(Third teacher lights candle from cen- 
ter taper and takes her place.) 


THE FourtTH OBJECTIVE 


Leader: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth.” (Pause) 

“We are of God .. . Let us love one 

another; for love is of God . . . If any- 


*By J. Edgar Park. From New Worship 
and Song. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 


?Third verse of “Light of the World, We 
Hail Thee,” by John S. B. Monsell. 
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one says ‘I love God,’ and hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who does 
not love his brother whom he has seen 
cannot love God whom he has not seen. 
And this is the commandment we have 
from him, that he who loves God should 
love his brother also.” 

Jesus prayed: “That they may all be 
one; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in 
us, so that the world may believe that 
thou has sent me and hast loved them 
even as thou hast loved me.” 


Choral Response: 
O brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother, 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is 
there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 
Leader: The fourth objective is this: 
_ “Christian education seeks to develop in 
growing persons the ability and disposi- 
tion to participate in and contribute 
constructively to the building of a social 
order throughout the world, embodying 
the ideal of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” 


(Fourth teacher lights candle at center 
taper and takes her place.) 


Tue FirtH OBJECTIVE 
Leader: We pray for thy church. 


Unison Prayer: O God we pray for thy 
church, which is set today amid the per- 
plexities of a changing order, face to 
face with a great new task. We remem- 
ber with love the nurture she gave to 
our spiritual life in its infancy, the tasks 
she set for our growing strength, the in- 
fluence of the devoted hearts she gath- 
ers, the steadfast power for good she has 
exerted. When we compare her with all 
human institutions, we rejoice, for there 
is none like her. But when we judge her 
by the mind of her Master, we bow in 
contrition. Oh, baptize her afresh in the 
life-giving spirit of Jesus! Put upon her 
lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. Fill 
her with the prophet’s scorn of tyranny, 
and with a Christlike tenderness for the 
heavy-laden and downtrodden. Bid her 
cease from seeking her own life, lest she 
lose it. Make her valiant to give up her 
life to humanity, that like her crucified 
Lord she may mount by the path of the 
cross to a higher glory. Amen. (Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch )* 


Leader: Our fifth objective is this: 
“Christian education seeks to develop in 
growing persons the ability and disposi- 
tion to participate in the organized so- 
ciety of Christians—the church.” 


(Fifth teacher lights candle from center 
and takes her place.) 


THe SrxtH OBJECTIVE 


Leader: Happy is the home when God is 
there. (Pause) “Love is patient and 
kind. Love is not jealous or boastful; it 
is not arrogant or rude. Love does not 
insist on its own way; it is not irritable 


*From Prayers of the Social Awakening, 
by Walter Rauschenbusch. The Pilgrim 
Press, Used by permission. 
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or resentful; it does not rejoice at 
wrong, but rejoices in the right. Love 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes 
all things, endures all things. Love never 
ends.” 


Choral Response: 
O happy home, where each one serves 
thee, lowly,* 
Whatever his appointed work may be 
Till every common task seems great and 
holy 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto Thee. 
Leader: The sixth objective, then, is this: 
“Christian education seeks to develop in 
growing persons an appreciation of the 
meaning and importance of the Chris- 
tian family, and the ability and disposi- 
tion to participate constructively in the 
life of this primary social group.” 
(Sixth teacher lights candle from center 
taper and takes her place.) 


THE SEVENTH OBJECTIVE 


Leader: “This is my Father’s world.” 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein . . . The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament show- 
eth His handiwork . . . The law of the 
Lord is perfect converting the soul, the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple . . . Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord my strength and my Redeemer.” 


Choral Response: 
This is my Father’s world,* 
O let me ne’er forget 
That though the wrong seems oft so 
strong, 
God is the Ruler yet. 

Leader: Hear, then, the seventh objec- 
tive: “Christian education seeks to lead 
growing persons into a Christian inter- 
pretation of life and the universe; the 
ability to see in it God’s purpose and 
plan; a life philosophy built on this in- 
terpretation.” 

(Seventh teacher lights candle from cen- 
ter taper and takes her place.) 


Tue EicHTH OBJECTIVE 


Leader: “Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet.” “Teach me, O Lord, the way of 
thy statutes, and I shall keep it unto 
the end. Give me understanding, and I 
shall keep thy law . . . I will walk at 
liberty for I seek Thy precepts. I will 
delight myself in thy commandments, 
which I have loved. Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.” 


Choral Response: 
tudo) 
The Word of God shall be my guide’ 


(Hymn Tune: Beati- 


‘Second verse of “O Happy Home, 
Where Thou Art Loved the Dearest,” in 
Methodist Hymnal and other hymnals. 

Verse 3 of “This Is My Father’s 
World,” by Maltbie Babcock. Used by per- 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers. 

"From hymn by Laufer in Hymns for 
Junior Worship. Copyright 1927 by Calvin 
W. Laufer and used by permission of Ed- 
ward B. Laufer. 
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And teach me every day; 
Its truth will keep me near His side 
And help me go His way. 

Leader: The eighth and last objective is 
this: “Christian education seeks to ef- 
fect in growing persons the assimilation 
of the best religious experience of the 
race, pre-eminently that recorded in the 
Bible, as effective guidance to present 
experience.” 

(Eighth teacher lights candle from cen- 
ter taper and takes her place.) 


Lirany oF DEDICATION 


Leader: Father God, we recognize that 
only to the degree that we experience 
thy reality and make effective in our 
daily attitudes and habits thy way of 
life can we guide growing life in the 
attainment of Christlike character. 

To help growing persons become 
friends with thee, in their work and 
play as well as in their worship, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: Yo lead others to understand and 
appreciate Jesus, to accept him as their 
Savior, and to try with all loyalty to 
practice his way of life, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: To help others grow into persons 
who have the breadth of sympathy 
which Jesus had, the radiance of his 
joy, the winsomeness of his love, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: To do what we can to build a so- 
ciety throughout the world which em- 
bodys the ideal of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: To encourage others to partici- 
pate in the work of the church, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: To help others find a Christian 
interpretation of life and of the uni- 
verse and to develop a life philosophy 
based on this interpretation, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: To share with growing lives our 
appreciation and understanding of the 
Bible as an effective guide to everyday 
living, 

Group: We consecrate ourselves, our Father. 

Leader: Bless us, Our Father, in this re- 
newal of our dedication to thee, and 
grant that we may have courage to be 
true to it in every thought, and word, 
and in deed. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak” (verses 3 and 4) 
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Worship Resources 


Ie rimary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Appreciating the 
Bible 


For the Leader 


Many children in the primary depart- 
ment do not realize that the stories they 
hear and the verses they repeat are from 
the Bible. It is hard for young children 
to separate fact and fiction, especially 
when the two are so interwoven as in 
many of the versions of Bible stories they 
hear. As they reach the junior department 
they will begin to understand the relation- 
ships various parts of the Bible have to 
one another. At the primary level the aim 
is simply to associate the Bible materials 
they have learned with the Bible as a 
book. We want them to learn to appreci- 
ate the Bible because it has helped people 
to know and love God and to know what 
his plans are for his world. 


Resource Materials 


SonGs 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson Press) 
“All People That on Earth Do Dwell,” 2 
“Let Us Be Glad Because of Words,” 4 
“O God, Whose Laws Will Never Change,” 
15 
“Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good Plans,” 
16 
“The Lord Hath Done Great Things for 
Us;729 
Section of Bible songs 115-120 
Stories AND Booxs 


The Little Boy of Nazareth, Edna M. 
Bonser, Harper & Bros., 1930. The stories 
in this book can be used as a unit or in- 
dividually for instruction or worship. 
Many are Bible stories as told to Jesus 
when he was a little boy. 

How to Read the Bible, Edgar J. Good- 
speed, John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1946. A book to help the teacher 
in her own Bible study. 

The Junior Bible, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1944. 
The Bible condensed and edited for juve- 
nile reading. Some parts are a bit ad- 
vanced for primary children, but many are 
suitable. 

Tell Me About the Bible, Mary Alice 
Jones, Rand, McNally and Company, New 
York, Chicago. One of the favorite books 
of many children, telling about the Bible 
in simple terms. 

Stories Jesus Loved, Alice M. Pullen, 
Harper & Bros., New York. This is a se- 
ries of Old Testament stories told to the 
boy Jesus who is pictured as a thoughtful, 
inquiring child. 

The Lord God Made Them All, Vera 
Pewtress, B.C.M. Press Ltd., London. Simi- 
lar to the Nelson Bible Books in size and 


*Chicago, Illinois. 
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format and can usually be secured from 
the same book stores. 

Nelson Bible Books for Small People, 
Thomas R. Nelson, New York, 60c each. 
There are many excellent books in this 
series which the children can read them- 
selves. 


Bible Memory Work for Boys and Girls, 


Jessie Eleanor Moore, The Pilgrim Press, 
1943. Standards for selections from the 
Bible that children can memorize and 
hints on how to help them. 

The Bible Story of the Creation, Mary 
Alice Jones, Rand, McNally, Chicago. The 
Genesis story beautifully interpreted for 
primary and junior age children. 

What Bible Story Books Should Chil- 
dren Have? a pamphlet by Rosemary K. 
Roorbach listing Bible story books suitable 
for various age groups. I.C.R.E., Chi- 
cago, 3c. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROJECTED MATERIALS: 

Providence Bible Slides, color slides 
available from Religious Film Association. 
The leader will want to select those appro- 
priate for her needs from the catalog. 
These were selected from the gallery of 
the Providence Lithograph Company, mak- 
ers of many of the large teaching pictures 
used by various denominations. 


September 3 


Tueme: Many Books in One 


WorsuHip CENTER: Several different kinds 
of Bibles. If a large old family Bible is 
available place it in the center, sur- 
rounded by several others, if possible, 
some with red or blue covers, small tes- 
taments as well as the traditional black 
leather one. 

PreLupE: “Capriccio,” Haydn’ 

Catt To Worsuip: “O Give Thanks 
Unto the Lord’? 

Scripture: Psalm 113: 1b-3, preferably 
in the Smith-Goodspeed translation. 


Sone: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans’? 
Leaver: “What Is the Bible?” 


When you looked at the worship table 
today you probably thought, “What a lot 
of Bibles.” It is true there are many Bibles 
here but I wonder how many of you 
know that each Bible is a whole library of 
books in itself? The Bible isn’t just one 
book, it is many books written by many 
people at different times and all bound 
together. Perhaps you could think of what 
some of the books contain. 

(Give the children a chance to tell that 
there are songs, letters, stories, biography, 
history, rules for living. The leader may 
have to lead the thinking with a few 
questions. ) 

A little while ago I said that many peo- 
ple wrote the books in the Bible and yet 


1Musical Moments in _ Worship, 
Thomas, The Abingdon Press, New York. 
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we call it God’s book. We do not even 
know who many of the writers were but 
because of what they wrote we know that 
they were men who thought a great deal 
about God and wanted to share what they 
knew about him with other people. God 
helped them to understand about the 
world he had planned and about the way 
he wanted people to live. So it is really 
God’s book because he helped the writers 
to know what to write. Because of what 
these men wrote down people all over the 
world have been able to learn more about 
God and about Jesus. There is a song 
which reminds us of these writers and the 
words they wrote down. Let’s think about 
them as-we sing it. 


“Sonc: “Let Us Be Glad Because of 
Words’” 
LEADER: 


Before people could even write they 
thought about God and they wondered 
how the world began. As they looked at 
the seeds they planted and then saw the 
grain and other things that grew from 
them, they knew that God and not man 
had made it grow. As the people watched 
the earth change with the different sea- 
sons and watched the sun rise each morn- 
ing, they wondered about how God had 
planned it all. People talked about ways 
they thought it had been and finally a 
poet wrote it down. This poem is in the 
very beginning of our Bible. Our verse 
choir has learned it so we can all enjoy it. 
VERSE Cuore: (If more is desired the 

leader can work out as much as she de- 

sires to use.) 

All: In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Low: And the earth was without form, 
and void; and. darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. 

High: And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 

Med.: And God said, “Let there be light.” 

All: And there was light. 

Med.: And God saw the light that it was 
good; and God divided the light from 
the darkness. 

High: And God called the light Day, 

Low: And the darkness he called Night. 

All: And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 

Med.: And God said: ‘Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.” 

Low: And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which 


were above the firmament: and _ it 
was so. 

High: And God called the firmament 
Heaven. 


All: And the evening and the morning 
were the second day. 

Med.: And God said, ‘‘Let the waters un- 
der the heaven be gathered together in 
one place, and let the dry land appear:” 
and it was so. 

High: And God called the dry land Earth; 

Low: And the gathering together of the 
waters he called Seas: 

All: And God saw that it was good. 

Med.: And God said, “Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 


2Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster and 
Judson Press. 
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the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth:” and it was so. 

High: And the earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed after his kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed 

| _-was in itself, after his kind: 

All: And God saw that it was good. 

And the evening and the morning were 
the third day. 

Sone: “God Made the Golden Sun’? 

| Prayer: Thank you, God for the world 

| you have made. Thank you for the 

people who have lived close to you so 
you could use their minds as_ they 
wrote your great book. Help us to treas- 
ure the knowledge we find there. Amen. 


September 10 
THEME: Stories Jesus Knew 


Worsuip CENTER: Large lesson pictures 
of Old Testament stories which the chil- 
dren have studied, arranged so the top 

_ one can be removed, displaying another. 

' Or a picture of Jesus sitting at his 
Mother’s knee or in a synagogue school, 
learning stories from the Old Testament. 


PRELUDE: “Prelude in A Major,” Batiste? 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:6-7 
Sone: “For Stories Fine and True’’2.3 


LEADER: 


When Jesus was a boy he heard many 
of the stories from the Bible that we hear 
today. Our Bible is divided in two parts; 
the first part is called the Old Testament 
and has the part of the Bible that Jesus 
knew. The second part was written after 
Jesus had lived on earth and has stories 
of him and people who followed him. In 
Jesus’ day there weren’t books such as we 
have. There were scrolls that were written 
by hand and were kept in the synagogues, 
so Jesus had to learn the laws and stories 
by memory. His mother and father prob- 
ably told him these stories when he was a 
little boy so by the time he went to school 
he already knew many of them. Maybe 
some of these pictures will help us to re- 
member some of the stories Jesus knew. 
| (Let the children look at the pictures 

and tell the stories, or tell one to them, 
or use the story given here. The following 
scripture passages may be adapted for use 
with children, elaborating on the details 
and descriptions: Exodus 35, The Tent 
Church; Book of Ruth; Genesis 12-25, 
The Story of Abraham; Genesis 37-50, 
The Story of Joseph; Amos.) 

Srory: “Laws for the People” 

A few weeks ago we heard the story of 
how Moses helped the Hebrew people to 
escape from the Egyptians.“ When the 
people left Egypt they lived in desert 
country. There were many of them, and 
before long there was trouble among them 
for there were no laws to guide them. 

Moses knew something had to be done 
about it, and he knew God would help 
them as he always had. Moses wanted to 
be alone so he could think with God of 
the things the Hebrew people must do. So 
he went up into a mountain and asked 
God to help him. God helped Moses to 
know the laws that would help the people 
to live the way he wanted them to live. 
When Moses came down from the moun- 
tain he had written down some laws that 
we call the ten commandments. They are 
such good rules for living that the best of 
our laws today are still based on them. 

Jesus learned these laws and he also 


83Sing, Children, Sing. Edith Lovell Thomas, The 
Abingdon Press, New_York. 
4In the service for July 23. 
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learned what Moses said to the people 
when he gave them the laws. Maybe you 
remember it too and would like to say it 
along with me: “Hear, O Israel: The 
Lord our God is one Lord: And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” (Deuteronomy 6:4,5) 

Many years later the Hebrew people 
were living in the land of Israel, and had 
a king named Josiah. One day the temple 
was being cleaned and remodeled when 
the priest of the temple found a book of 
laws. They were the laws which Moses 
had given to the Hebrew people many 
long years before. Somehow they had been 
hidden away and everyone had forgotten 
about them. 

The priest took the book of laws to 
King Josiah. When the king read them 
he was very upset. He realized that the 
people hadn’t been doing what God want- 
ed them to do for they had been wor- 
shiping idols and doing other things God 
didn’t want them to do. 

King Josiah called the people together 
and read the book aloud to them. He told 
them that this was what God wanted them 
to do, and that from this time on they 
would stop all their evil practices. What a 
thrill it was for all the people when the 
book was found and they again had the 
rules for living given to them by God 
through Moses! 

Sone: “For Thy Great Book of Stories’” 


PRAYER: We are glad, O God, that we 
have the Bible with its stories and rules 
for living. Through the years people 
have learned to live as God’s children. 
Help us to learn too, as we read what 
they have written in the Bible. Amen. 


September 17 


THEME: Songs of the Bible 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of one or many 
people singing, open Bible before it. 
PRELUDE: “The King of Love My Shep- 

herd Is” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100:4 (If the 
children have set a passage from Psalms 
to music it would be preferable to use 
it for the call to worship. ) 

Sonc: “The Lord Hath Done 
Things for Us’? 


Leaver: “Songs in the Bible” 


Great 


One of the books in our Bible is a song 
book. It is called Psalms, and while there 
is no music but only the words, the He- 
brew people used to sing these poems. 
People today still sing some of them, but 
because Hebrew poetry is different from 
English poetry they have changed the 
words around some to make them rhyme 
in our language. The music is different 
also, for the ancient Hebrew. melodies 
would sound very queer to us, just as ours 
would have sounded queer to them. I 
shall read the twenty-third Psalm to you 
and then sing the English version. (Read 
Psalm 23; sing “The King of Love My 
Shepherd Is’’) 


Many of the poems that were written 
told about God’s glory as it can be seen 
in the sky and trees and flowers. We 
already know some of these nature poems. 
Let us close our eyes and see with our 
minds all the things the poet is telling us 
about as I read one of these poems to 
you. (Read selected portions of Psalm 
104) 

You remember the story about Jesus go- 
ing to the temple when he was twelve 


years old. Each year people came from 

many miles away to the temple in Jeru- 

salem for the big Passover celebration. 

There was always a joyous spirit of wor- 

shiping God, and the people sang many 

hymns of praise. One of these was sung 
as they all climbed in 2 great procession to 

the temple which stood on the top of a 

hill. The people sang a certain part, and 

the priests answered. Our verse choir has 
worked this out as it might have been. 

Try to imagine the people climbing the 

hill, singing as they draw nearer and near- 

er to the temple gates. 

VERSE Cuorr: (divided into two groups) 

All: The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 

ness thereof; 

The world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 

And established it upon the floods. 
People: Who shall ascend into the hill of 

the Lord? 

Or who shall stand in his holy place? 
Priests: He that hath clean hands, and a 

pure heart; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 

vanity, 

Nor sworn deceitfully. 

All: He shall receive the blessing from the 

Lord, 

And righteousness from the God of his 

salvation. 

Priests: Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 

doors; 

And the king of glory shall come in. 
People: Who is this King of glory? 
Priests: The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of glory shall come in. 
People: Who is this King of glory? 

All: The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 

glory. (Psalm 124) 

LEADER: One of the songs we know 
sounds almost like a Psalm for it is a 
song thanking God for all the beauty 
and joy around us. 


Sone: “For the Beauty of the Earth’” 


PRAYER: Our God, we thank you for mu- 
sic and poetry that help us to express 
our joy and thankfulness for everything 
you have done for us. Amen. 


September 24 


Tueme: Letters of the Bible 

Worsuip CENTER: Picture of Paul writ- 
ing letters, or of Onesimus with Paul. 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

CALL To WorsuiP: This is the day which 


the Lord hath made; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it. (Psalm 118: 24) 


Sone: “Let Us Be Glad Because of 
Words’” 
LEADER: 


We have been talking about the books 
in the Bible. There is one very small book, 
in fact it is a letter, that has a wonderful 
story connected with it. One of the men 
who went around preaching about God 
and Jesus was named Paul. Some of the 
people did not like to have him preach 
about Jesus and he was put in prison. 
This letter was written while Paul was in 
prison. We will read part of the letter 
after I have told you the story behind it. 


Srory: “Onesimus, the Runaway Slave” 


In the Roman empire there were many 
slaves. These slaves were bought and sold 
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just like any other property. One of Paul’s 
friends, named Philemon, had a slave. One 
day the slave ran away, taking some of the 
valuables of his master with him. Rewards 
were offered for his return, but he came 
to Paul before anyone else found him. 

Onesimus, which was the slave’s name, 
got to Rome, met Paul, and became a 
Christian. Paul persuaded Onesimus that 
if he was really a follower of Jesus now 
he would have to make up for what he 
had done. This was a very serious thing, 
for it meant that Onesimus would have to 
return what he had stolen and would have 
to go back to his master again. In those 
days a master could do anything he wished 
to a runaway clave. Philemon could beat 
him, or punish him in some other cruel 
way. 


Junior Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
ward God 


Reaching To- 


For the Leader 


September marks the beginning of school 
for most children. They have moved up 
into a new grade, have a new teacher, are 
undertaking new studies. Some are in a 
new community, or a new neighborhood. 
The church school is getting organized for 
its year’s work. New responsibilities are 
being assigned to boys and girls. There is 
a feeling of “being older” in the air. 

The theme for this month should help 
boys and girls to feel the need and the joy 
of spiritual growth as they grow in other 
ways. It should guide them to realize that 
one can become closer to God and to his 
laws for life if one wishes to and works at 
it. It should encourage attention to grow- 
ing in that direction. 

The most attractive picture you have of 
Jesus as a lad of Nazareth may be placed 
at the worship center. Or you may use 
Hofmann’s “Boy Jesus in the Temple.” 

Hymns are taken from Hymns for Jun- 
ior Worship, but many of them may be 
found in other hymnals as well. 


September 3 
Tueme: The Ladder of Life 


CALL TO WorsSHIP: 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the 
earth: 

Break forth and sing for joy, yea, sing 
praises. 


Hymn: 
Sky” 
PRAYER: “O God, author of eternal light, 
lead us in our worshiping this day; that 
our lips may praise thee, our lives may 
bless thee, our meditations may glorify 
thee; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—Sarum BREVIARY* 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 119: 169-174 


RESPONSE: “Keep Thou My Hands” 


“When Light is in the Morning 


*Freelance writer, Vancouver, Washington. 
111th Century (adapted) 
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Paul knew that Philemon was a Chris- 
tian also, and he hoped that Philemon 
would be kind to Onesimus and forgive 
him. So Paul wrote a letter to Philemon 
and sent it back to him with Onesimus. 
This letter was saved, and we still have 
it in our Bible. 

Scripture: Read Philemon 8-17, 21-22 

Revised Standard Version 


Sonc: “For the Bible We Thank You’? 


PRAYER: Paul wrote many other letters. 
For our prayer this morning we will use 
the closing sentences of one of his let- 
ters: “(Now may the Lord of peace him- 
self give you peace at all times in all 
ways. The Lord be with you all. Amen.” 
(II Thessalonians 3:16) 


OFFERING SERVICE: 


Call to Offering: “Freely we have re- 
ceived and let us therefore freely 
give.” 

Music during Offering: Hymn 
Schumann 

Hymn of Dedication: ‘“We Give Thee 
But Thine Own” 


LEADER: 


tune 


During this month we are going to be 
thinking about “reaching toward God.” 
Everyone has goals he wants to reach. 
Some people want riches; some want 
fame; others want happy homes; others 
want adventure; some want to be success- 
ful farmers; others would like to find 
some obscure cause of disease so as to be 
able to save people’s lives; some want high 
grades in school; some would like to make 
the basket ball team. All of us have goals. 
A very wise man, talking about goals, 
said, “Hitch your wagon to a star!” He 
meant that one should have high goals and 
work toward them. A goal that every per- 
son can have along with many other good 
goals, is to come closer each year to God; 
to understand him better; to be able to 
pray better; and to know more clearly 
how to have God’s help in living a good 
life. When we have as our best goal the 
desire to reach out toward God and come 
closer to him, our lives are richer and 
happier and worth more to others. 


Hymn: “Teach Us, Dear Lord, to Pray” 
LEADER: 


Have you ever climbed a very high lad- 
der? Up, up into a huge cherry tree, or 
to get up onto a roof? Have you noticed 
how you can see further every step up you 
go? And when you get to the top how 
wonderful it seems? Things look quite dif- 
ferent, don’t they? Sometimes life is com- 
pared to a ladder, with steps that we may 
climb. An old-time poet wrote a poem 
which says: 

Heaven is 

bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we 

rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 

skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 

round. 


not reached by a single 


—J. G. HotLtanp 


Another use of the thought of a ladder 
is in the Negro spiritual. It says: 

We are climbing Jacob’s ladder, 

We are climbing Jacob’s ladder, 

We are climbing Jacob’s ladder, 

Soldier of the Cross. 


Every round leads higher, higher, 

Every round leads higher, higher, 

Every round leads higher, higher, 

Soldier of the Cross. 

It is wonderful to think that we may 
build our own ladder toward God. That 
we may keep on trying more and more to 
know and understand and love him. Grow- 
ing is an exciting thing; and getting closer 
and closer to the thing we want most of 
all in the world is the most exciting of all. 


Porm: “Best of All the Things We Do,’ 
by Doris M. Gill in Hymns for Junior 
Worship. (Have read by one junior, by 
three, or by six with each taking four 
lines.) 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 


BENEDICTION 


September 10 
TuemMe: The Upward Road 
CaLt To Worsuip: As on September 3 


Hymn: ‘When Light Is in the Morning 
Sky” 


PRAYER: O God, from whom come all no- 
ble thoughts and true, guide us toward 
nobler thoughts and deeds through this 
day and every day, that our lives may 
glorify thee and be a blessing to our 
fellow-men; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Scripture: Matthew 5:1-12 


Prayer-Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day by 
Day” 


OFFERING SERVICE: As on September 3 
LEADER: 


A dog, or a lion, or a monkey does not 
say to itself, “I am going to be a better 
dog,” or “I will be a kinder lion,” or, “I 
will be a less destructive monkey.” Ani- 
mals aren’t made that way. But God 
made man to be the sort of creature that 
can think just such thoughts and can con- 
trol himself and work toward being better 
and kinder and a doer of more and more 
constructive things. It is a wonderful and 
joyous thing that we can reach up toward 
God and try to be more and more like him. 


A Junior: 


We all know that if we want to accom- 
plish something we first have to make up 
our minds to do it. I am going to read a 
poem that is called 


Tue Upwarp Roap 
I will follow the upward road today: 
I will keep my face to the light, 
I will think high thoughts as I go my 
way, 
I will do what I know is right. 
I will look for the flowers by the side of 

the road, 
I will laugh and love and be strong, 
I will try to lighten another’s load, 
This day as I fare along. 
—Mary S. Epcar’* 


First Junior: 


“T will follow the upward road today: 
I will keep my face to the light.” 

I think that means that I will remem- 
ber that God is always near, ready to help 
and guide me, and that I will not forget 
to pray for his help and guidance. 


2Copyright by the author. Used by permission 
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SEconD Junior: 

“J will think high thoughts as I go my 
way.” 

I think that means that I will always 
try to think good things, and that if I 
find myself thinking something that is 
mean, or horrid, or not true that I will 
make myself think of something that is 
kind, and pleasant and true. 

TuirD JUNIOR: 

“T will do what I know is right.” 

I guess that means exactly what it says! 
FourtH JUNIOR: 

“T will look for the flowers by the side of 
the road.” 

That means being on the look-out for 
all the happy and pleasant and delightful 
things that are around us. Sometimes we 
are so busy we don’t notice them. 

FirtH JUNIOR: 

“T will laugh and love and be strong.” 
That means keeping cheerful and liking 

other people and not being fussy and 

whiney and unwilling about things. It 
means being the sort of person people like 
to have around. 

SixxtH JuNIoR: 

“T will try to lighten another’s load, 

This day as I fare along.” 

That means noticing when other people 
need help and giving it to them. 

LEADER: Doing all those things is not al- 
ways easy. It is like climbing a hill. 
But isn’t it fun to climb a hill and to 
be able to see all that can be seen from 
the top? Isn’t it fun to be able to make 
ourselves into finer, better people just 
by taking the upward road every hour 
of every day as we live our ordinary 
lives? 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

BENEDICTION 


September 17 


TuHeme: True to the Best 

Catt To Worsuip: As on September 3 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God 
Almighty” 

PRAYER: O God, Giver of Life, guide our 
thoughts that they may ever come closer 
to thee; guard our ways that we stray 
not from thy paths; strengthen us that 
we may live lives so true to thy will and 
thy purpose that we become builders in 
thy kingdom. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. a 

ScripTuRE: Philippians 4:8,9 

PrRAYER-HymMn: ‘Father, Lead Me Day 
by Day” 

OFFERING SERVICE: As on September 3 

LEADER: One way of reaching toward 
God, and becoming persons more like 
Jesus, is to be true to the very best that 
we know. In the Bible we find the story 
of a boy who lived in that way. He 
made some bad mistakes, but as a whole 
his life was true to the very best that he 
knew. Listen to the story of a boy 
named David. 

Story: 

A Bory WxHo Was TrRvuE To THE RIGHT 
David wasn’t very old. He was the 

youngest in his big family. But he was 

old enough to take charge of his father’s 
flock of sheep. He was old enough to 
protect them from wild animals. 

One day as David watched the sheep 
up in the hilly pastures above Bethlehem, 

a messenger came hurrying from the vil- 


lage. 
“Your father wants you. I’ll look after 


the sheep,” said he. 
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When David reached his home an amaz- 
ing thing happened. Samuel, the great 
judge and priest, was there. And he took 
a horn of sacred oil and poured it over 
David’s head. ‘You are chosen of God to 
be king of all this people,” said Samuel. 
“Not now. But when the right time 
comes.” 

David went back to the sheep. He must 
have thought a good deal about what had 
happened and about what Samuel had 
said. But he didn’t become proud and 
vain. He remained a simple, careful 
shepherd lad, who sang songs of praise to 
God, playing on the little harp he carried 
slung across his back. 

Later King Saul sent for him. King 
Saul was in a black mood and David’s 
playing could help him. David might 
have thought, “Here is King Saul. Some 
day I am to be king. I really am as im- 
portant as he is.” 

But David didn’t. He felt instead that 
Saul, who had been annointed with oil as 
God’s first choice for king, was his ruler. 
He felt that whatever he could do to help 
him, was the thing he should do. He 
played his harp. He sang the lovely 
poems that he had composed. He joined 
King Saul’s army. He fought the enemies 
of the king and of his people. But he 
never forgot for a minute that Saul was 
king, and that he was the subject. 

King Saul became jealous of David. He 
thought the people liked David better than 
they liked him. And maybe they did. He 
tried to have David killed. 

David fled for his life and Saul pursued 
him with soldiers. If he had been able to 
catch him he would have killed him. 

Once King Saul spent the night in a 
cave. David and his men were hidden in 
the deep back part of the cave. David’s 
men were delighted. ‘Now you can kill 
Saul,” they said. “After that you will be 
safe.” 

But David refused. “Saul was an- 
nointed to be king because God chose him 
to be king,” said David. “It would be a 
wicked thing for me to harm him.” Not 
even to save his own life would he do 
such a wrong thing. 


The years went by. David kept true to 
the things he thought were right. He 
honored the king who had been chosen by 
God. He did not listen to anyone who 
said, “We'll make you king if you just say 
the word!” He just went on being the 
truest, finest person he knew how to be. 

More and more men came to trust Da- 
vid. More and more people grew to ad- 
mire him. 

And when Saul and Jonathan were 
killed in battle, and David became king, 
he grew to be a strong ruler, able to build 
up the kingdom and to strengthen the 
people. = 

David did some wrong things after he 
became king. But almost always he was 
true to the best that he knew. He is 
called the Friend of God. And to this 
very day when we worship we use some 
of the wonderful prayers to God that Da- 
vid wrote and that we find in the book of 
Psalms. 


Hymn: “Dare to be Brave, Dare to be 
True” 
BENEDICTION 


September 24 


THEME: Living Courageously 

Cat To Worsuip: As on September 3 

Hymn: “Maker of the Planets’’ 

PRAYER: O God, who hearest every prayer, 
who dost know our needs even before 
we set them before thee, grant us the 
wisdom to know what is thy will; the 
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determination to follow it; the courage 
to live our lives by it: that we may 
reach ever closer to thee and worship 
thee with our every thought and word 


and deed. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 
Scripture: Psalm 93 


“© Thou Who Hearest” 
OFFERING SERvICE: As on September 3 


PRAYER-HyMNn: 


LEADER: Sometimes it takes courage to 
live up to our’ best. Christian living is 
happy living; but it must also be brave 
living. Christian living is joyful living 
even if sometimes it is hard living. Jack 
had to choose whether or not he would 
live courageously on a very ordinary day 
at school. 

Story: 

Tue CuHoice JAcK MADE 


School was over. Jack had stayed in the 
school room to copy a drawing of a ship 
that he wanted to try to make a model of 
in his workshop at home. Miss Mabel was 
writing at her desk. At last she pushed the 
papers together and straightened up. “All 
done!” she said. “Now I'll just take these 
exam questions to the office.” Her eyes 
laughed at Jack. “Don’t you wish you 
could see them before exam comes next 
Monday?” ; 

Jack grinned. “You bet! That would be 
swell!” 

The room phone. rang. Miss Mabel an- 
swered it. Her face got white. “Right 
away!” she said. Then she turned to Jack. 

“My mother is very ill, Jack. I’ve got to 
go right home. Will you take these exam 
questions to the office? Don’t give them 
to anyone but Mr. Wright.” 

Jack jumped from his desk. “Sure! Ill 
be careful of them. You don’t have to 
worry, Miss Mabel.” And he was alone in 
the room with the exam papers. Jack felt 


pretty proud to think that Miss Mabel 
trusted him with them without any ques- 
tion. He knew that her trust was well put. 
Not for anything would he take a look at 
them. 

“T’d better take them right away,” he 
said to himself. And started out. 

But when he reached the office, Mr. 
Wright’s door was shut. A couple of boys 
were waiting in the outer office. They 
were trouble-makers and spent a good deal 
of time there, Jack knew. 

“What you got there, Jack?” 

“Something Miss Mabel asked me to 
give Mr. Wright.” 

“We'll give it to him.” 

“No!” said Jack. “I told her I’d not let 
anyone else have them.” 

“Must be next week’s exam papers?” 

Jack backed toward the door, a bit un- 
easily. 

“We'll give them to him. Let us have 
them.” 

“Nol? said Jack. 

__*You’d better, unless you want your arm 
broken for you on the playground some 
day. Just an accident of course.” 

Jack felt uneasy. There’d been a num- 
ber of “accidents” on the playground. But 
he stood his ground. “‘No!” he said quietly. 

Just then the door opened. Mr. Wright 
stood there. Jack handed him the papers 
with an explanation. 

Mr. Wright thanked him and then 
turned to the boys. “I called you boys in 
today,” he said “to talk about the un- 
usual number of accidents there have been 
on the playground lately.” 

Jack didn’t wait to hear any more. He’d 
been ready to take the consequences of be- 
ing true, but it was wonderful to know 
that there wouldn’t be any! Not any un- 
pleasant ones, he meant! 


Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be 
aries 
BENEDICTION 


untor H: is Ne artment 
d gh Dep 


by Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Workers All 


For the Leader 


Labor Day! Back to school! Stepped up 
emphases on the church and school sched- 
ules after vacation months! 


When your Worship Committee meets, 
challenge them with the fact that worship 
should make us different. In worship we 
seek not only to praise God but also to 
seek his guidance. We seek to praise God 
not only with our lips but with our lives, 
for “God is Spirit and his worshippers 
must worship him in Spirit and in reality.” 
(Moffatt translation of John 4:24) 

What does that mean to us? It should 
mean that we say the Lord’s Prayer not 
glibly but thoughtfully. As we say “Our 
Father’ we must realize we are acknowledg- 
ing all men are our brothers. In a world 
of plenty and hunger, luxury and starva- 
tion, opportunty and neglect, there is 
much to do if God’s will is to be done on 
earth. Christians must be workers. 

Someone has said that worship is a 
candle in the act of being kindled. Can 


*Bloomington, Illinois 


we make these services that kind of wor- 
ship? 


September 3 
THEME: Christ 
hands 


Worsuip Center: A picture of Christ 
hung above an empty table on which 
things will be placed in the service in- 
dicated below. 


PRELUDE: “My Master Was a Worker” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 25:4,5 
PREPARING THE WorSHIP CENTER: 


1st Girl: (Bringing a school book and:a 
test tube and placing them below the pic- 
ture of Christ) We dedicate ourselves to 
hours of study in order to gain useful 
knowledge which will fit us to serve the 
needs of the world. 

A Boy: (Bringing a hoe, hammer and 
nails.) We dedicate some time each week 
to constructive work which will make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

2nd Girl: (Bringing music or musical 
instrument, and palette and brushes.) We 
dedicate some of our time to the arts 
which enrich life. 


has no hands but our 


1Singing Worship, by Thomas (Abingdon Press) 
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2nd Boy: (Bringing a stethoscope or a 
thermometer and bandages). We will not 
forget those who are ill and need our help. 

3rd Girl: (Bringing a tall lighted ta- 
per.) It is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness. We dedicate ourselves 
to bringing the Light of Love and Under- 
standing into the dark places of our com- 
munity and of the world. 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
Scripture: James 1:22-27 
PRAYER: “Holy Spirit, love divine, 
Glow within this heart of minc; 
Kindle every high desire; 
Perish self in thy pure fire.” 
Amen. 


-—SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 1819-1892 
OFFERING 
Story: 
Curtst Has No Hanps But Our Hanps 


The church lay in ruins in the bombed 
town. But, in the midst of the debris, a 
beautiful statue of Christ still stood. Its 
outstretched arms had lost its hands but 
otherwise it was untouched. 

During those terrible days of destruction 
and loss many came to look into the calm, 
serene and loving face to gain courage 
and strength for their daily tasks. ; 

When the church was rebuilt the be- 
loved statue had its special place of hon- 
or. But still it had no hands. The people 
had decided to leave it as it was as a con- 
stant reminder that Christ has no hands 
but our hands to carry on his work today. 


Hymn: “Rise up, O Men of God,” or “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” or 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 

PRAYER BENEDICTION 


September 10 


THEME: A Venture in Cooperation 
Worsuip CENTER: The picture, “Follow 
Me,” by Tom Curr 


PRELUDE: “O Master Workman of the 
Race’ . 

Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 60:1-2 and 
61:11 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
ScripTURE: Matthew 22:37-40 
Gumwep MEDITATION FOLLOWED BY THE 

Lorp’s PRAYER: 

Let us bow our heads and- meditate to- 
gether: 

Our Father. (Pause) 

Have we not all one father? Hath not 
one God created us? Why then do we ever 
deal treacherously against our brothers, 
profaning the covenant of our fathers?” 
(Pause) 

God has made of one blood all nations 
or the earth. (Pause) 

Luke tells us concerning the early Chris- 
tian church:. “Now there was but one 
heart and soul among the multitude of be- 
lievers; . . . they shared all they had with 
one another.””* 

O God bind the hearts of men together 
through the warmth of Christian love. Let 
us all join in the Lord’s Prayer: (‘Our 
Father,” etc.) 

OFFERING 
Story: 
Pitcrim PINEs 

Five thousand feet up in the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains in California there is a 
camp grounds built by the Congregational 
Conference of Southern California and the 


*See Malachi 2:10 
%Acts 4:32 
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Southwest. It is a breath-taking experience 
to look out over the lovely valley toward 
the mountains. 

The first campers came in June 1944. 
There were seventy junior high boys and 
girls, Chinese, Negro and Caucasian Amer- 
icans. When they arrived, the camp was so 
very new that they had to climb over piles 
of lumber, cement mixers and building ma- 
terials in getting settled. 

Each day there was a project time when 
everyone worked to improve the camp. 
There was much to be done. They planted 
pine trees around their outdoor chapel and 
worked to make it a beautiful spot in 
which to worship. The result was so satis- 
fying they decided to call their camp “Our 
Pilgrim Pines.” 

The theme song chosen was “We Would 
Be Building, Temples Still Undone.” 
These junior highs sang lustily as they 
sanded floors, made the flagpole, and 
initiated the swimming pool. 

It was a glorious week of work and in- 
terracial friendships despite aching muscles 
and peeling noses and arms. 

A beautiful red haired girl with a 
peaches and cream sort of complexion, 
said enviously, as she daubed sun tan lo- 
tion on her fiery skin, to a dusky mulatto 
girl, “Jane, I envy you your skin. It is so 
much more comfortable than mine.” 

These recent years we find more and 
more examples of interracial friendships 
and of sharing in the responsibility of 
leadership. 

This past summer two of the regional 
youth training conferences of the Method- 
ist Church had outstanding Negro boys 
heading the youth officers. 

One year the Pilgrim Fellowship of 
Southern California in electing their offi- 
cers chose a mulatto girl as president, a 
Chinese American boy as treasurer. The 
next year the Chinese American boy was 
president, a Japanese was secretary and a 
Caucasian was treasurer. Included in this 
Pilgrim Fellowship are about one hundred 
and thirty-five churches and Finnish, Ar- 
menian, British, Japanese, Chinese and 
Negro Americans. 

At one interracial camp, a boy said, 
‘Wish everyone was as color blind as we 
are here at camp. Color is only skin deep. 
It doesn’t make any difference here and it 
is a wonderful experience. Why should it 
make any difference anywhere?” 

There is work to be done to bring the 
day when the great gift of sight will no 
longer interfere in truly practising broth- 
erhood. 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
BENEDICTION: 

God be in my head, 

And in my understanding; 

God be in my eyes, 

And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 

God be in my heart, 

And in my thinking. Amen. 
—from Sarum Primer, 1588 


September 17 


THEME: 
Disaster 
Worsuip CENTER: The Cross 
PreLupE: “Are Ye Able” 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 
He who would valiant be 
*Gainst all disaster, 
Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 


Working to Bring Beauty from 


—JoHN BuNYAN 
Hymn: “Are Ye Able” 


‘In the Methodist Hymnal 
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Scripture: Matthew 5:3-12 (The Beati- 
tudes ) 

Soto: “Above the Hills of Time the Cross 
is Gleaming’”* 

OFFERING 

Story: 


How PrEarts ARE MADE 

There is a new book called Pearls Are 
Made by Ann M. Harrison.’ Hasan and 
Donna, brother and sister, live with their 
parents and many slaves near the Persian 
Gulf where Rashid, the father, is a pearl 
merchant. 

All of you will enjoy this fascinating 
story of these friends in the Near East: of 
the difficulties Donna has as she becomes 
big enough to veil her face and be a lady, 
of Hasan’s kindness to a sick pearl diver 
who then brings a Christian doctor to see 
the children’s beautiful but very sick 
mother, of their adventures and discoveries 
as they learn to read, and as they meet 
Christian people. 

One incident in this interesting book 
tells us that Donna’s teacher asked her 
where pearls came from. Donna replied 
that her father went out to get them at 
the pearl banks where the divers brought 
them up out of the sea. She had heard 
that when it rained into the sea the drops 
became pearls. So the teacher promised to 
tell the story of how pearls are made to 
the weekly Assembly at the school that 
very day. This is the fable-story Donna’s 
teacher told: 


“Once upon a time, down in the depths 
of the sea there lived an oyster. He was 
small and ugly, and none of the big fish 
would so much as notice him. But the lit- 
tle oyster did not let his lowly birth keep 
him from wanting . . . to do something 
useful. 

“Day after day he worked at building a 
house in which to live. He knew it would 
have to be strong and hard or else it could 
not stand against the force of the water or 
the rocks. So he worked slowly and with 
great care. After many years his house 
was finished . . . His shell was sound and 
smooth, and the oyster was happy and 
content. 

“Then one day something happened. 
The oyster did not know how, but a small 
grain of sand got inside his house. Right 
away it began to hurt him . . . For some 
time the oyster was very unhappy ee 

“Then he began to think how useless it 
was to feel so badly and not do anything 
about it. He had worked before and he 
would work again. He would build a wall 
around this grain of sand so that... he 
would be free from its hurt. So he began 
to lay around the grain of sand the same 
material he had put into his house. Every 
day he worked hard . . . When he could 
not feel the pain any longer, he knew that 
the thing that had hurt him was gone. 
But the oyster did not know that in cov- 
ering up his grain of sand he had made 
something beautiful. Only others. . 
knew that he had made a pearl.” 


Then the teacher went on to tell the 
girls that character is made the same way. 
We do not develop strong, helpful charac- 
ter by ease and comfort but from pain, 
trouble and difficulties. Each one of us 
may have something that hurts us. It is 
not easy but by patient work we can turn 
the pains and hardships into strength and 
beauty. 


Porm: (Found written on a hospital wall) 
The cry of man’s anguish went up to God, 


‘New York, Friendship Press, 1950. A Mission- 
ary Education Movement book for junior highs in 
current Near East study. Available from denom- 
inational headquarters. 
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Lord, take away pain! 

The Shadow that darkens the world 
Thou hast made; 

The close soiling chain 

That strangles the heart; the burden that 
weighs 

On the wings that should soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world 
Thou hast made 

That it love Thee the more! 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of the 
world, 

Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the soul to en- 
dure, 

Made strong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to 
heart; 

And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from 
the fire 

White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with 
a price 

And smiles with its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would 
cling unto mine 

The Christ on His cross? 


Hymn: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 

Ciosinc Prayer: Our Father, help us to 
turn our pain and hardships into 
strength and beauty. Amen. 


September 24 


THEME: We Have Work to Do 
Worsuip CENTER: “The Light of the 

World,” by Holman Hunt 
PRELUDE: ‘Awake, Awake to Love and 

Work” or “Follow the Gleam” 

CALL To WoRSHIP: 

Behold! A Stranger at the door! 

He gently knocks, has knocked before; 

Has waited long, is waiting still: 

You treat no other friend so ill. 

Rise, touched with gratitude divine; 

Turn out His enemy and thine, 

That soul-destroying monster, sin, 

And let the heavenly Stranger in. 

—JosEPH Grice, c. 1720-1768 

Hymn: Use the one used for the prelude 

Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 (Who is my 
neighbor? ) 

Poem: There is an old folk song which is 
often sung in some parts of England: 

Up, my neighbor, come away, 

See the work for us today, 

The hands to help, the mouths to feed, 
The sights to see, the books to read: 
Up and get us gone, to help the world 

along, 
Up and get us gone, my neighbor. 
OFFERING 
TALK: 
WeE Have Worx To Do 

We hear much talk of the atom bomb, 
the hydrogen bomb, flying saucers, and 
mysterious weapons which threaten de- 
struction if people do not learn to live 
together. 

Travel possibilities have made every cor- 
ner of the world accessible. A remarkable 
book, cleverly illustrated, called “You and 
the United Nations’”® by Lois Fisher points 
out that you can wake up in San Fran- 
cisco, put on your tux in New York, break- 
fast in London, lunch in Paris, ski in the 
Alps in the afternoon, dance in Spain that 
night, take a morning dip in the Nile and 
go to bed the next night in South Africa. 
It is a small world! 

Sometimes the United Nations and the 
problems of the world seem far away but 


6Children’s 36 So, 


Chicago, 


Press, Inc., Throop St., 


actually the peace and security of the 
world depends on how individuals in local 
situations think, talk and act. Things you 
and I do make a difference. 

How can we expect nations to get along 
peaceably if we can not get along with 
our own family? 

Did you know there is an editor of a 
large African newspaper who has yowed 
antagonism to the Whites because of the 
treatment he received when he was a stu- 
dent in United States? And the heckling 
and taunting of a group of junior highs 
he frequently had to pass in going to and 
from classes was one of the irritations 
which caused his hatred of white people. 
He is not the only student from abroad 
who has not received good treatment in 
the United States. 


Do you know a Jewish boy was beaten, 
mauled and taunted by schoolmates in an 
eastern state? When he finally reached 
home_he sobbed to his mother, “Why did 
Daddy die?” His father had not come 
back from World War II and he had al- 
ways been told that his Daddy had died 
to make democracy safe. 


Do you know that many people of Jew- 
ish ancestry are having the shape of their 
noses changed? One beautiful girl came ~ 
back from the operating room, black and | 
blue and battered looking after having her 
nose chiseled down. In the hours of suf- 
fering which followed, in her delirium she 
kept saying, “I have to do it. I have to 
do it. It isn’t safe to look Jewish these | 
days!” And in that midwest hospital there 
were thirty-seven others who had suffered 
the same operation! 


Do you know that one-third of the chil- 
dren in the United States are underprivi- 
leged, that we have thousands of cotton- 
picking children, that we have hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of families living in 
tents in freezing climates because there are 
no houses in which to live, and that we 
have over a million migrant children adrift 
across rural America, homeless and for the 
most part, schoolless ?" 


There is work to be done in learning to 
live together as a family of nations, as a 
community, as a neighborhood, and as a 
family. 

Dr. Mark Dawber once stopped at a 
filling station. He inquired of the tall, 
seedy looking man who appeared, “What 
community is this?” The man looked 
puzzled and said, ‘““‘What do you mean 
‘community’?” ‘Oh,’ said Dr. Dawber, 
“a community is a place people live to- 
gether and work and play together and do 
things together for the common good.” 
“Umph!” grunted the man. “This ain’t 
no community. This here’s a place!” 

Are you helping make the place in 
which you live a community? Are you 
willing to take time to learn the facts of 
how people live? Are you willing to share 
with others of God’s family? 


Hymn: “The Fathers Built This City” or 
“The World One Neighborhood” or “Be 


Strong” 
BENEDICTION: 
God of the strong, God of the weak, 
Lord of all lands and our own land, 
Light of all souls, from Thee we seek 
Light from Thy light, strength from Thy 
hand. 
In suffering Thou hast made us one, 
In mighty burdens one are we: 
Teach us that lowliest duty done 
Is highest service unto Thee. Amen. 


—RICHARD W. GILDER 


See the article ‘‘Neglected Children in Amer- 


ica’? by Lois Lenski in International Journal May 
1950 p.4. 
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iSeue Be! Young P Lilee 


Department 3 


by Helen I. Moseley* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God’s Eternal 


Law of Growth 
For the Leader 


During the month of September many 
departments and classes make their plans 
and start their work for the year ahead. 
We are hoping it will be in the spirit of a 
courageous adventure, deepening the spir- 
itual growth of each individual. 

In the book Our Dwelling Place, photo- 
graphs by Gilbert Larsen, devotional pat- 
terns by Clarence Seidenspinner, published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, are two 
pictures which would make appropriate 
centers of worship for the first two serv- 
ices. For September 3, just before Labor 
Day, the picture ‘Hands’ is suggested. 
For September 10, ‘“‘Prime,” the first one 
in the book, is helpful. 

The “Hymn of the Last Supper’ by 
Demarest, used as a prelude and solo in 
the last service, should be assigned at first 
of the month at least to give plenty of 
time for thorough preparation. It is a 
little difficult but meaningful, and young 
people need to become acquainted with 
some of these pieces of music. 


September 3 

THEME:Growth Through Work 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: A. Dvorak: 
“Largo” from The New World Sym- 
phony 

Catt To Worsuip: Mark 8:34,35 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 


MEDITATION AND Scripture: (If copies 
can be supplied for this group, this re- 
sponsive reading will be most effective. 
If this is not possible, use two readers.) 
Leader: In these days when there are 

sO many opportunities to choose our life’s 

work, so many contrasting opinions as to 
the value of different types of work, we 
need to remember the teaching of the 

Christ. As he talked to the crowds about 

him and to his disciples he said: 

Response from group: ‘He who is 
greatest among you shall be your servant; 
whoever exalts himself shall be humbled, 
and whoever humbles himself shall be ex- 
alted.” 

Leader: By example, too, he taught his 
disciples. At the close of a busy day when 
they had gathered for the evening meal, 
he girded himself with a towel and washed 
and dried their feet, and then he said to 
them: 

Response from group: “I have given 
you an example that you should do as I 
have done to you.” 

Leader: All work which is helpful to 
mankind is enobling, and can mean joy 
and growth to the one who gives of his 
best self to it. God placed in man a cre- 
ative spirit and we find our greatest spir- 
itual growth and satisfaction when we give 
ourselves wholeheartedly to meaningful 
and fruitful work. 


*Spokane, Washington 
30 


Unison Prayer: Our Father, we thank 
thee for the day-by-day opportunities of 
growth through the tasks which are ours 
to do. May we appreciate fully the hard 
work of others who contribute so much to 
the necessities and the comforts of our 
lives. We pray thy guidance as we put 
our unsatisfied longings into action toward 
achieving the needs for all thy people. 
Help us to realize that no task is small 
when it is worthily done for thy sake. 
Amen. 

Story: 
PRAYER HyMNn 

It was Thanksgiving day at the Yakima 
Indian Mission, a day when the fathers 
and mothers, aunts and uncles, and all 
other relatives for that matter, came to 
visit the Indian children who had made 
their home at the Mission during the 
school year. For days before, preparations 
had been going on, espeCially in the kit- 
chen where the food for the big feast was 
being prepared. Turkeys which had been 
raised at the Mission had been plucked 
and stuffed, vegetables made ready, fruit 
gathered, and the tables decorated. 

The Indian people began arriving early 
in the morning. There were mothers with 
the Indian babies strapped on their backs. 
Many of the mothers had bright kerchiefs 
tied around their heads and shawls about 
their shoulders, but others were dressed in 
modern style. Some of the men wore 
bright silk shirts, wide brimmed hats and 
had their hair neatly braided. Conversa- 
tions were carried on both in the Indian 
language and English. A spirit of happy 
hospitality prevaded the whole Mission 
and its grounds, 

In the kitchen a number of the Indian 
girls, together with the Mission staff and 
some visitors who were helping, served up 
endless plates of food, and still the guests 
continued to come. Although the whole 
staff and helpers became tired, there was 
no grumbling or complaining of any sort, 
only that goodnatured weariness which 
comes from a task well done in the spirit 
of Christian love. One of the visitors had 
noticed a poem in a little glass-covered 
frame, over the kitchen sink. During the 
day there was no time to read that, poem, 
but that evening as the last of the dishes 
were being washed, she wiped off the 
glass frame and read: 


“Lord of all pots and pans and things, 
since I’ve no time to be 

A Saint by doing lovely things, or watch- 
ing late with Thee, 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storm- 
ing Heaven’s gates, 

Make me a saint by getting meals, and 
washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I 
have a Mary mind, 

And when I black the boots and shoes, 
Thy sandals, Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the earth, what 
time I scrub the floor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t 
time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and 
light it with Thy peace; 


Forgive me all my worrying, and make all 
grumbling cease. 
Thou who didst love to give men food, in 
room or by the sea, 
Accept this service that I do—I do it unto 
Thee.” 
M. K, H." 


And a bit of the kingdom of God is 
planted at White Swan among the Yakima 
Indians by those of the Mission who work, 
in loving service, rendered ‘unto Thee.” 


CLosinc Prayer Hymn: “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind” (two verses) 


September 10 


Tueme: Growth Through Courageous 
Facing of Problems 

PRELUDE: “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Ev- 
ery Nerve” 


In PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 
Live courageously! 
The whole universe is thy home. 
Unknown planets, whirling worlds 
In vast spaces yet unknown 
Challenge our minds, 
Stretch our spirits toward the Infinite. 


Could it be the yearning of God 
For the soul he has created in Man? 
H.I.M. 
Hymn: ‘Once to Every Man and Nation” 


ScRIPTURE AND MEDITATION: 


We are all familiar with the conversion 
of Saul on the road to Damascus, but the 
important part that was played by Ananias 
is often overlooked. What if he had been 
afraid to go to minister unto Saul in his 
blindness? Or what if he had said, “I 
am not looking for trouble and this man 
Saul is dangerous for Christians. I will 
keep away from him.” Let us listen to 
the reading of that portion of scripture. 

(Acts 9: 10-22 read by a second per- 
son. ) 

It was not easy for Saul to make a de- 
cision and change completely from the 
persecution of Christians to one who in 
turn proclaimed Jesus, saying, “He is the 
Son of God.” 

Usually we do not face such great prob- 
lems but each day brings its decisions to 
be made, and how we make them deter- 
mines whether we grow mentally, spiritual- 
ly, physically, or become what is some- 
times called “arrested personalities.” It 
takes a man of real courage to make the 
difficult choices, but to make them marks 
the growth of outstanding character. 
Story: 

Tse MEAsuRE OF LIVING 


A young missionary doctor stood before 
a large audience telling of his life in 
China. He had jokingly said to the chair- 
man before the meeting that it would be 
easier for him to operate on that audience 
than to talk to them, for he was a doctor, 
not a public speaker. There was another 
thing that made it difficult for him. He 
and his wife had been caught in one of 
the numerous uprisings of that unsettled 
land, and then, while ministering to a 
malaria epidemic, his own two children 
caught the disease. In spite of all he 
could do they became worse. He started 
out of the country with them, but the two 
children died and were buried in the 
Philippines on the way home. 

The audience knew of these things, al- 
though the young doctor said little of this 
part of his life. He spoke rather of the 
great needs of that adopted land which he 
and his wife had learned to love, of the 
sick, the superstitious, of the hunger for 
learning among its people. 


1Source not located. 
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said quietly, “Yes, I’m going back. 
| you know—TI live more in two weeks than 
| you do in two years!” 


During the question period which fol- 
lowed someone asked him, ‘Well, Doctor, 
surely you are not going back?” 

The young man gripped the pulpit, then 
looked out over the audience. “Yes,” he 
Do 


He faced many years of dangerous liv- 
ing in China and became a physician of 
outstanding skill. There is a hospital in 


| Hofei today, with a trained staff of Chi- 


nese workers ministering to the ill be- 


| cause the young doctor faced courageously 


the hardships of life. 

PRAYER: Father of all, we thank thee for 
the power of choice which thou hast 
given unto us, for the ability to grow 
through the choices we make, and espe- 
cially for the knowledge that as we try 
to make wise choices in keeping with 
thy will, thy strength and thy wisdom 
will uphold us. Forgive us our failures, 
we pray, and stir anew within us the 
creative power which comes from thee. 
Amen, 

PravyER Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Di- 
vine” 


September 17 
_ Tueme: Growth Through Alignment with 


a Great Cause 
(The picture of Sir Galahad may be 
used as a center) 


| Pretupe: “To the Knights in the Days 


of Old” 


| Catt To WorsHIP: 
' “To the soul which has caught a vision 


glorious 
Of God’s plan for man on earth, 
All lesser struggles are but steps victorious 
To that achievement of highest worth.” 
H.I.M. 


Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
Nor Stayed” 


Scripture: Philippians 3: 12, 13, 14 
Tatk: “The March of Eleven Men” 
Even the title, The March of Eleven 


| Men’ by Frank S. Mead, is inspiring. The 


author portrays what happened when elev- 


en men, the disciples, first bowed by grief, 


then restored by a triumphant faith, start- 
ed out on their unending march down 


through the pages of history. They carried 


no weapon but the great love for- the 
Christ and his way of life. 

The March has been carried on with 
Stephen and Paul and the early martyrs 
of the church. Great leaders took up the 


| cause and the boundaries swept onward 


and outward. Many of the chapters are 
dark. The Crusades took a terrible toll. 
Misguided fervor caused many a hurt, but 
the heart of the message, still planted in 
the heart of man, went on. 

Many times Christianity has been de- 
nounced, and the cause of the church has 
been ridiculed and persecuted, but now, 
all over the world, where the church has 
traveled, there are hospitals, ministers, 
teachers, evangelists, people who have 
taken seriously those words, “ye are the 
salt of the earth—Go.”’ In this great on- 
ward march are many whose names never 
make the headlines, who are forgotten 
perhaps, but whose contributions continue 
to inspire others taking up the march and 
going on. If we are to enlist ourselves in 
the cause of Christianity we need to de- 


2The book referred to is The March of Eleven 
Men by Frank S. Mead, published by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
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velop in us a “heart that is strong and 
true.” 

The following poem was written by a 
young Negro boy and given to his chap- 
lain just before he went into battle in the 
South Pacific. In its simplicity it portrays 
the growth that is necessary for anyone 
who would take up the “March of the 
Eleven Men” down through our day. 


Porm: ‘I Have a House’”® 


I have a house inside of me, 

A house that people never see. 

It has a door through which none pass, 
And windows but they are not of glass. 


Sometimes I like to go inside, 

And hide, and hide, and hide, and hide 
To doctor up my wounded pride, 

When I’ve been treated rough outside. 


And sometimes when I’ve been to blame, 
I go inside and blush for shame. 

I get my mind in better frame, 

I get my tongue and temper tame. 


I meet my Heavenly Father there, 

For he stoops down to hear my prayer, 
To heal my wounds, and cure my care 
And gives me a spirit to do and dare. 


Then when I’ve been made quite strong, 
And things are right that were all wrong, 
I go outside where I belong, 

To sing a new and happy song. 


Then I hear the people say, 

You’re blithe and cheery, good and gay. 
And it’s because I feel that way. 

But they don’t know the price I had. to 


pay. 


You have a house inside of you 

Where you can go and fight your battles 
through 

And God will tell you what to do, 

And give you a heart that’s strong and 
true. 


CONSECRATION Hymn: “Open My Eyes 
That I May See,” followed by individu- 
al prayers of consecration. 


September 24 


THEME: Growth Through the Cultivation 
of a Radiant Personality 


PRELUDE: “Hymn of the Last Supper,” by 
Demarest, published by Oliver Ditson. 
(If possible, use this as a solo) 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 

Jesus said: “I came that they might 
have life and have it abundantly.” 

In Proverbs we find: “A glad heart 
maketh a cheerful countenance.” 

In the Songs of David we read: (Read 
Psalm 105:1-3) 
Hymn: “Lord, We Come with Hearts 

Aflame” or “Lord, Speak to Me” 


LEADER: “Radiant Christian Personali- 
ties” 

It was said regarding Martin Luther 
that his enemies feared his songs as much 
as his teaching. The people in their joyous 
singing of his hymns, were won to his way 
of thinking. Paul and Silas sang while in 
prison. Jesus said to his disciples, “In the 
world you have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

In a very real sense, a radiant Chris- 
tian personality still “overcomes the 
world.” We need to grow in our ability 
to do cheerfully and efficiently the tasks 
to be done. Finding fault can become a 


$Author unknown. Used by permission of Loren- 
zo J. Evans, Director of Christian Education, 
(Negro Work), Disciples of Christ. 


habit. Finding good, and strengthening 
that good, can also become a habit. There 
are a number of natural laws of God 
which need to be observed to grow “in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” 

First Speaker: Christ grew in wisdom. It 
was the exploring mind of youth which 
took him to the Temple to ask questions of 
the teachers there. It was an alert mind 
drinking up knowledge as he grew, which 
caused him to notice lilies of the field, the 
sparrows of the air, the way leaven works 
in bread, the wheat and the tares growing 
together. It was a mind kept in tune with 
the wisdom of God which made it pos- 
sible to speak with authority to the rulers 
of his day. May we, too, enrich our minds 
and keep them in cleanliness and purity. 


Second Speaker: Christ grew in stature. 
We know quite well the laws of health in 
this day, but often we grow lax in keeping 
those laws. The value of “standing tall, 
sitting straight, taking a deep breath,” is 
common knowledge but it takes a will 
with a purpose behind it to grow this 
knowledge into a habit. We who would 
grow as God intends us to grow, need all 
physical energies. Let us not only keep our 
bodies strong, but help others to appreci- 
ate the value of good health as one of 
God’s gifts to be used in turn in His work. 

Third Speaker: Christ grew in favor 
with God and man. One who would help 
his fellow man must have a sensitive soul, 
keenly aware of the needs of his fellow 
man, and at the same time, keenly aware 
of the great resources of God to meet 
those needs. Life is a great adventure for 
those who are willing to grow to meet the 
demands it makes upon us. 


Poem, by leader: 


It’s fun to grow, 

To watch the stature of my very self 
Add inch on inch 

Until I know 

That I am taller in my soul. 


Work it may be 

To strive in fields all new and full of toil; 
But still it’s fun, 

When I can see 

That from struggle comes a taller me. 


Why should my way be shallow 

Or my cup of life ; 

Hold but a scant supply? 

*Tis I—none else who say 

Whether I grow deeper from day to day. 


It’s fun to grow 

To measure thought and attitude, 

Depth and aim 

Against life’s wall— 

Then through the years watch self grow 


tall. 
HELEN Kincarp‘ 


Unison PRAYER: Our Father, in the days 
of our youth we pledge ourselves to 
measure up to the best that is within 
us. Each of us knows his own shortcom- 
ings; we pray thy forgiveness when we 
fall short and are satisfied with just get- 
ting by. Inspire us that we may radiate 
to the world a message of hope and 
cheer through the strength that comes 
alone from thee. May we find joy in 
thy service and share it wholeheartedly 
with those about us. Amen. 


Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal” 


4Director of Religious Education, Seattle Coun- 
cil of Churches, Seattle, Washington. Used by per- 
mission of author. 
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Joys and Problems 
of Child Rearing 


By Arthur T. Jersild, Ella S. Woodyard, 
Charlotte Fehlmann in collaboration with 
Ernest G. Osborne and Robert C. Chall- 
man. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. 235 p. $4.50. 


For a long time, most studies relat- 
ing to child psychology have dealt with 
the difficulties and problems that parents 
encounter as they attempt to understand 
their children. 

From the evidence compiled by Dr. 
Jersild and his associates, the study would 
seem to bear out the conclusion that so 
many have already reached—that there 
are compensations and great satisfactions 
in being parents and in having the re- 
sponsibility for the guidance and care of 
children. 

Recognizing the limitations involved in 
making a study of this sort, Dr. Jersild 
and his co-workers used many categories 
in compiling the data. Through contacts 
with individual parents the interviewers 
made it clear that they were studying the 
normal children, that they were concerned 
with problems and perplexities that the 
parents of normal children faced. The 
families represented all strata of social and 
economic society. 

From the many interviews, the tables, 
which compose a large portion of the 
book, were compiled. 

While the book is primarily a technical 
study, it will be of interest to all who are 
trying to improve the status of children. 

AMOIAIGS 


Heaven in My Hand 


By Alice Lee Humphreys. Richmond, 
Virginia, John Knox Press, 1950. 76 p. 


This charming little book will probably 
become a classic gift book, since its at- 
tractiveness of content is matched by the 
design of printing and the flower-covered 
binding. It is reminiscent of “Safed the 
Sage” in its use of a combination of an- 
tique and modern language to describe 
and interpret short, illuminating incidents. 
The setting is the first grade of a public 
school and the narrator is the sensitive, 
dedicated teacher. Each brief sketch lifts 
up some aspect of child life which is of 
immediate appeal because of its humor or 
pathos. The religious feeling throughout 
is marked. This book will be loved by all 
who love children. 

L. W. 


Children's Interests and 
What They Suggest 


By Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, 
et al. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. 173 p. $3.25. 

Many teachers who are sensitive to pu- 
pil interests have long been aware of the 
need for the study of the nature and de- 
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velopment of the interests of children. 
This book deals with such a study, which 
was instituted by the teachers of Spring- 
field, Missouri and published by the Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. 

An interest finder was used in finding 
out children’s wishes, the things they liked 
best to do in school, the things they en- 
joyed most outside of school, what they 
wanted to do and be when they grew up, 
and some of the happiest experiences in 
their lives. Children who were too young 
to write were interviewed. 


The book is divided into two- sections, — 


the first of which gives helpful data re- 
garding the findings. This material will 
be found interesting to any worker with 
children and particularly helpful to those 
responsible for curricula and programs. 
The latter part of the book gives the de- 
tails in table form. 

This is the type of book which stimu- 
lates the workers with children, so that 
they can discover more about the boys 
and girls with whom they work. Many of 
the same techniques could be used in the 
local church to discover the interests which 
would apply particularly to the church. 

Ae eG 


The Basic Bible 

Containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments in Basic English. 

New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1950. 
910 p., $4.50. 

Attempts to circumvent the curse of 
Babel have included the construction of 
synthetic languages, such as Esperanto, 
Volapuk, and Ido, which would enable 
all races and nations to communicate 
with each other. A company of British 
people have a much simpler idea: let 
everybody learn English! To that end, a 
group of Cambridge scholars have re- 
duced the 414,825 words of the Oxford 
dictionary to a working vocabulary of 850 
words, including only 18 verbs. This sim- 
plified speech is called Basic English. 

One of the first books to be put into 
Basic was the New Testament, which 
appeared in 1941. The whole Bible is 
now published, the work of a committee 
formed by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press cooperating with a com- 
mittee from the Orthological Institute, 
under the leadership of S. H. Hooke, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Old Testament studies 
in the University of London (titles not in 
Basic!). The volume’s unattractive format 
(small type, two-column page, verse para- 
graphing) is unlike that adopted for most 
contemporary versions of the Bible. 

Its sponsors contend that any idea 
which can be expressed in English can 
be phrased in Basic, and there have been 
attempts to require that all actions of Par- 
liament be couched in its 850 words. Per- 
haps the elements of a legal directive or a 
military order-of-the-day can be so ex- 
pressed, but definitely not the finer 


shades of meaning which touch our emo- 
tions and lead us to action. The effort 
was made during the war to put some of 
Churchill’s speeches into Basic, but the 
best that could be done with his “blood, 
sweat, and tears” was “blood, body wa- 
ter, and eyewash.” 

Since “the love of God is broader that 
the measure of man’s mind,” Basic is ad- 
mittedly incapable of compassing evan- 
gelical truth, and for the purpose of 
Bible translation 150 additional words are 
allowed. These, however, are principally 
terms for objects in the natural world 
(e.g., leopard, thistle, amethyst) or out of 
the Hebrew tradition (rabbi, manna, phy-- 
lactery), and are not distinctively Chris- 
tian. 

Because words are lacking for so many 
biblical ideas, circumlocutions have to be 
devised. There is no word for Scripture, 
and “holy Writings” must be used. Both 
“greeting” and “dispersion” are lacking, so 
that James 1:1 says the author “sends 
words of love” to those “living in all 
parts of the earth.” “Beg,” in Luke 16:3, 
becomes “make requests of money from 
people in the streets.” A parable is “teach- 
ing in the form of a story”; repent, “have 
a change of heart”; and amen, “‘so be it.” 

This is true not only of the technical 
terms of Christianity but also of such sim- 
ple terms as soldiers (‘fighting men’), 
speak (“say words’) and nest (“resting 
place’). ‘The Lord is my shepherd” be- 
comes “The Lord takes care of me as his 
sheep.” It is always wholesome to practice 
putting great ideas into simple terms, but 
not even small children require this kind 
of simplification. 

I Timothy 1:10 is a good illustration 
of the lengthy, roundabout phrases that 
have been contrived to translate simple 
Greek words. At some points the neces- 
sary circumlocutions are effective. There is 
no word for “deceive” and James 1: 22 
becomes “blinding yourselves with false 
ideas.” Wilderness is “waste land,” and 
Golgotha “Dead Man’s Head.” 

The Canadian government has found 
Basic useful in making good citizens out of 
Chinese immigrants, Dutch war brides, 
and persons of Polish, Hungarian and Rus- 
sian backgrounds. It is reported that in 
three months adults who previously had 
no English can learn to carry on a con- 
versation. The Basic Bible may therefore 
be useful in introducing the Scripture to 
foreign-speaking individuals. However, the 
Epistle to Hebrews is sure that believers 
ought to ‘“‘go on from the first things about 
Christ to full growth” (as the Basic trans- 
lates Hebrews 6: 1), and it would be a 
pity for anyone to content himself with a 
Gospel circumscribed by an artifically lim- 
ited vocabulary. 

WeGues 


The Lion and the Lamb 


By Gerald Kennedy. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 233 p. $2.50. 


Bishop Kennedy writes of the paradoxes 
of the Christian faith: foolishness and 
wisdom, prudence and carelessness, humil- 
ity and assurance, and others. He writes 
simply but with dramatic power. His many 
and helpful illustrations are unhackneyed. 
Modern literature, the arts, and a wide 
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ORAS a een ee 


Aly The Revised Standard Version | 
of the NEW TESTAMENT 


Toshio .. . his family ...and their friends are pleading for the Gospel. They eagerly seek to learn our 
American way of life, our language and our religion. They search their few Scriptures available, to get the 
Christian message.General MacArthur is repeatedly calling for more and more Testaments and Bibles. 


But it is confusing for Toshio and his people to learn one kind of English in their textbooks... and 
then find another kind of English in our Scriptures! Should we impose an antiquated version of our language 
on these beginners in English—on these ‘“‘Babes in Christ’! 

The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is the only authorized version written in the Eng- 
lish used today. It gives the Word of God in language that is plain and meaningful, unhampered by phrases 
that are no longer clear, or by words that have changed or lost their original meaning. Printed in large, clear 
type, it is easy to read. Translated in beautiful, present-day English, it is easy to understand. 


Dr. Frank C. Laubach says: 


I am tremendously enthusiastic about the proposal 
to supply Japan with a great number of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. I use this 
exclusively ever since I received the first copy, because 
it is so crystal clear. It is far and away the best trans- 
lation ever made for people who know a little English, 
as thousands or millions do in Japan. 


One Army Chaplain writes: 


StAs a Chaplain stationed in Japan I am acquainted 
with the great need for immediate action in presenting 
the Gospel to the Japanese. Consequently, an offering 
has been taken and we have one hundred dollars 
($100) which we want to invest. Your Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament which we use in 
the Chapel, is the best choice for our purposes. 


(Chaplain’s name and address on request.) 


General Douglas MacArthur: 


eBapan has lost faith in its own religion and is open 
to Christian teachings. It definitely needs Christianity 
to stabilize its new democracy. So General MacArthur 
told Lowell Thomas and many others. MacArthur 
urges Americans to send New Testaments and Bibles, 
at least three million copies in 1950 and within the 
next 15 years enough for all the eighty-million people 
living in Japan. He says, ‘‘'New Testaments are essen- 
tial for the success of the Christian movement.” 


INCIDENTALLY—have you a copy for your own use? If not, you are missing a rich spiritual experience, for the old 
familiar passages frequently take on new meanings when the archaic words and phrases are clarified. Be sure to get a copy 
today! 15 bindings—50c to $15.00. 

Be sure to designate the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, when you order Testaments from 
your denomination, from your religious bookstore, or when contributing toward Scriptures for Japan. 
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range of reading contribute to the preach- 
er’s message. 

Read these chapters one a day, to en- 
rich your own personal religious living 
and to increase your faith in the goodness 
of God. Use these treatments to stimulate 
your own thinking and public speaking. I 
have the feeling you will turn to it often, 
after you have finished reading it. 

The publishers should have provided an 
index to help the reader find a half- 
remembered illustration. But there are pro- 
vided a number of blank pages at the end 
of the book, So you can make your own 
index. 

G.E. K. 


The NEW Book of 
Worship Services by 
GLADYS C. MURRELL 


aca 


o 
bi 


@ FRESH IN CONTENT, rich in wor- 
ship values, these twenty-seven story 
services are designed to meet the 
particular needs of women’s groups. 

Each service centers around a 
brief, vivid story—meaningful, in- 
teresting, appealing, and easy to 
tell. Each also brings a prayer, se- 
lected poetry, suggested hymns, and 
scripture references. 

The themes are those which con- 
cern all Christians in their daily 
lives—duty, mercy, brotherhood, 
contentment. Special services for 
Christmas and Thanksgiving are in- 
cluded. 

Adaptable to various lengths of 
time, rich in illustrative material, 
these inspiring services will enable 
the busy leader to conduct effective, 
memorable worship programs. 


$1.25 at your Bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Using Visual Aids in a Church 

By Earl Waldrup. Nashville, Broadman 
Press, 1949. 178 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
$.65. 

The preface of this little book sets forth 
a three-fold purpose: to discuss the nature 
and value of visual aids, to analyze some 
of the problems involved in church usage, 
and to suggest a plan for proper utiliza- 
tion. On the whole, the book accomplishes 
these purposes. ’ 

The most significant contribution of this 
work lies in its grass roots focus. The book 
was written primarily for use in leader- 
-ship training in local Southern Baptist 
Convention churches. An attractive for- 
mat, chapter outlines and a clear, concise 
style of writing make this a very usable 
text for all communions, however. Owner- 
ship is a must for those responsible for 
leadership development in the audio-visual 
field. 

E. G. M. 


Parents and Teachers 
View the Child 


By Charlotte del Solar. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 119 p. $3.00. 

This book is largely a technical one. It 
is primarily a comparison study of the 
values, goals, and bases of judgment of 
parents and of teachers as they work with 
children. 

AnileuG: 


Discipline 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. New York, Bu- 


reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 44 p. 


Understanding Young Children 


By Dorothy W. Baruch. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 51 p. 


Understanding Children's 
Behavior 


By Fritz Redl. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949, 41 p. 

These booklets are from Parent-Teacher 
Series and are written for parents and 
teachers. They are chatty and informal in 
style and give helpful guidance in under- 
standing and training children. 

Understanding Young Children points 
out the necessity of using patience, love 
and common sense with our little children. 

Understanding Children’s Behavior puts 
the emphasis on “understanding”—why 
children sometimes act as they do, and 
how an understanding parent can help 
them over the rough spots. 

Probably no such problem plagues the 
modern parent more than discipline. The 
author of that booklet describes discipline 
as the proper balance between a child’s 
natural desires and a parent’s proper ex- 
pectations. It is a reasonable compromise 
between parent and child which continues 
until the child reaches social maturity. 
Modern parents will find the booklets very 
helpful in understanding and guiding their 
children. One wonders, however, how any 
subject of as primary importance as guid- 
ing the religious growth of children can 
be dismissed in less than a page and a 


A book for youth and their 
leaders who want something 
new to use in discussion 
groups. 


WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? 


Edited by 
Anna Pettit Broomell 


"Tus is a tested book in a new 
and growing field—the practical 
utilization of good literature as 
a guide in life situations. 


The stories this 
book are outstanding for literary 
and narrative values, but their 
inclusion is for a special purpose. 
This purpose is the prompting of 
free discussion of important hu- 
man problems among young peo- 
ple. To that end were the stories 
chosen and retold, and the book 
is designed in such a way that 
the narrative may be interrupted 
at strategic points so that ques- 
tions raised may be taken up 
while fresh. Suggested questions 
are given and also typical re- 
sponses from members of the 
group before whom the. stories 


contained in 


were read. 


‘The Broomell stories worked so 
well with a junior high group 
that I tried them out on some 
fourth graders and_ discovered 
that fourth graders can think 
almost too clearly for adult com- 
fort. So then I tried her provoca- 
tive questions on adults and 
found—stranger still—that adults 
also could think and liked it! I 
feel warmly grateful to anyone 
who gives the young such a prof- 
itable good time as Mrs. Broomell 
here makes possible.” 
—MarcuERrITTE HarMON Bro. 


$2.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York {6, N. Y. 
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half under the title, 
World Above Him.” 


“Johnny and the 


EK. W.G. 


_ Easter: Its Story and Meaning 


By Alan W. Watts. New York 21, Hen- 
ry Schuman, Inc., 1950. 128 p. $2.50. 


The full story of Easter is a complex 
mixture of history and mythology, many of 
the customs preceding the death of Christ 
by hundreds of years. The author of this 
book shows how the theme of death and 
rebirth is one that has existed in various 
religions from earliest history. Yet the au- 
thor does not try to show that the Chris- 
tian Easter is only a part of the myths of 
ages. Instead he feels that all the mystery 
religions and all the crude ceremonies of 
pagan spring rites that so closely parallel 
the Christ story are merely God’s way of 
preparing the hearts and minds of men for 
the supreme revelation through his son, 
Jesus Christ. 

For ali those interested in the history 
of Easter observances this will prove to be 
an excellent source book. It covers such 
topics as the relation of the egg, spring 
and sun cycles, the lamb and other sym- 
bols with the death and resurrection of 
Christ. There are valuable chapters deal- 
ing with the ancient mystery religions and 
with early Easter celebrations of the Chris- 
tian Church. Throughout the book one has 
the feeling that it is written with deep 
reverence and joy in this great festival of 
the Christian Church. 

M. P. 


The Higher Happiness 

By Ralph W. Sockman. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 174 p. 
$2.00. 


Submitting to the spiritual guidance of 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman is always a priv- 
ilege, and reading his book on the beati- 
tudes of Jesus is no exception. All who 
follow his radio ministry will know the 
practical helpfulness awaiting them in 
these chapters which have grown out of 
his preaching. 

He takes each of the beatitudes in turn, 
penetrates its apparent dilemma, and 
shows how the living of these principles is 
“the way of life at its best,” and does in 
truth bring ‘“‘the higher happiness.” 


Dr. Sockman is a master in the use of 
pungent phrases and homely illustrations. 
He writes, as he speaks, where people 
live, and his message speaks to our inmost 
needs. For all who have found these initial 
teachings from the Sermon on the Mount 
beautiful but perplexing—and most of us 
are in that group—The Higher Happiness 
will open new vistas of spiritual insight. 
The chapter titles, such as, “Too Proud to 
Receive,” 
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ance, interest and _ collections. 
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“Keys to Comfort,’ “Making | 


IS YOUR GROUP REALLY EFFECTIVE? 


Here Are Two Plans 
That Actually Count for Something 


PROGRAMS AND TOPICS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE WESTRINSTER PRESS 


VOLUME Be” 


just what your group has been looking for. 


Junior-Hi Kit 


No. 7 


This Kit for the junior high group 
now comes in the form of a pad, 
bound between covers—including the 


material for the sponsor—with 
forated sheets like the YOUTH FEL- 


per- 


Youth Fellowship 


Kit, Vol. 8 


A series of topics on the American- 
ization of Christianity is one of the 
outstanding features of Vol. 8. 


This 


complete year's program _ includes 
three workshops, 28 undated discus- 
sion topics, eight worship programs 
for the church year, a section on 
recreation, an introduction for the advisor, and a play. Vol. 8 is 


$3.00 


LOWSHIP KIT. The Americanization ; i 
of Christianity is also the primary subject of Kit No. 7 and is 


highlighted in one of the nine sections. 


A drama workshop; 


Mission Themes of 1950-51; The Gang; Our Neighborhood—the 
World; For Fun and Frolic; Open the Bible; are just some of the 
interesting sections that make up this program for the entire 


year. 


$2.50 


Available July 17 At Your Denominational Book Store, or 


The Westminster Press 


Good Wishes Work,’ ‘The Heart Has 


Eyes,” “Having the Right Enemies,” give 
a hint of the honest helpfulness which 
cuts beneath the superficial aura with 
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andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x64x14 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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18th Edition 


which we have surrounded too many of the 
Master’s teachings, to the meaning be- 
neath. 


It is a book for minister and layman 
alike. 
B. iWie Ge 


Men Working 


By Ralph A. Felton, Madison, New 
Jersey, Ralph A. Felton, 1949. 72 p. 1 
copy, 30c; 4 copies, $1.00. 


Men Working is one of several studies in 
the rural church field conducted under the 
leadership of Prof. Ralph Felton of Drew 
University. Voluntary labor gifts of 341 
churches located in 44 states and affiliated 
with twenty-seven denominations are cov- 
ered in the survey. Not only does the study 
point up the values of using dedicated 
time and labor to accomplish physical im- 
provements of the church properties and 
to maintain the on-going program, but also 
the spiritual and social values of voluntary 
work gifts is measured. 

As the title indicates, the emphasis is 
on men’s activities, but some of the types 
of service that women contribute also are 
rated. Few ministers will be surprised that 
the activities listed under “Sale of Food” 
and “Sale of Articles’ rank lowest in 
quality points. In many instances, the re- 
action to these activities was definitely 
negative. The booklet is generously illus- 
trated with pictures of work in progress 
and work completed. 

Every minister, whether serving an ur- 
ban, town or rural church, whose congre- 
gation uses or contemplates using volun- 
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WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER “MC” DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
Operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 

MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. R132. 


“American Optical 


COMPAN Y sae 
c Instrument Division 


Scientifi 
Buffalo 15, New York 


tary labor gifts, will find value in studying 
Men Working. It will give him guidance 
in planning the use of available gift labor 
in such a way as to bring the greatest so- 
cial and spiritual benefits. 

E. W.G. 


Additional Books Received 


*AcTiIvITIES IN CHILD EpucaTion. By 
Elizabeth M. Lobingier. Boston, The Pil- 
grim Press, 1950. 226 p. $3.50. 


*TuEe ADVENTURE OF FINDING Gop. By 
Virginia Church. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 160 p. $1.50. 

*Tur AMERICAN TRADITION IN RELI- 
GION AND Epucation. By R. Freeman 
Butts. Boston 8, The Beacon Press, 1950. 
230 p. $3.00. 


*Tue Cuurcu ALIvE. By Samuel M. 
Shoemaker. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1950. 160 p. $1.50. 


*CuHuRCH AND STATE. Three volumes. 
Historical Development and Contempo- 
rary Problems of Religious Freedom under 
the Constitution. By Anson Phelps Stokes. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
$25.00. 


ConF.icts In REticious THoucnut. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1929, 1949. 326 p. A revised 
edition of a standard introductory text- 
book which has been of great value to 
young people and their leaders for the past 
twenty years. 


*DISCRIMINATIONS IN COLLEGE ADMIS- 
sions. Edited by Francis J. Brown. Wash- 
ington, The American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950. 67 p. $.50. 

*Tur Earty Years. By Edgar M. Rob- 
inson. New York, Association Press, 1950. 
127 p. $1.00. 

*TuHE FRIENDLY STorRy CARAVAN. Com- 
piled and edited by Anna Pettit Broomell. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949. 263 p. $2.75. 

*TuHe HANDICAPPED CuiLp. By Edith 
M. Stern with Elsa Castendyck. New York, 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1950. 179 p. $2.00. 

Tue ILLusion or ImmMorTALITYy. By 
Corliss Lamont. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950. 316 p. $3.75. Second Edi- 
tion. A sympathetic discussion of im- 
mortality from historical, scientific, social 
and philosophical angles, concluding, how- 
ever, that belief in immortality is a harm- 
ful illusion. 

*An INTRODUCTION TO NEw _ TEsTA- 
MENT THouGHT. By Frederick C. Grant. 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950, 339 p. $3.75. 


*To be reviewed 


RELIGIOUS PRINTS for Church and Home 


Reproduced in 8 colors . . . available as individual Prints for 
framing or in gold-stamped leatherette Gift-Award Albums con- 
taining 6 subjects and stories of Pictures and artist. Entire series 
is the work of Carl Bloch, eminent Danish Master. Above: "Prince 
of Peace" and "The Last Supper." Other titles, "Come unto Me," 
“Resurrection,” “Baptism of Christ,"" "In the Garden of Geth- 
semane." Sets of 6 Prints: 7" x 9" $1.20, 9” x 11" $2.00, 10" x 13" 
$2.40. 20x 24" $3.60 (3 Prints only). Single Prints Pro-Rata. 
Albums: 10!/4" x 13'/2'" $2.75 ea. 


To appreciate these 
outstanding New Reli- 
gious Inspirations, See 


If unavailable at your Religious 
Supply House 

Order direct from: 

Goes 42A W. 6lst St. 

Chicago 21. 


them at your Religious 
Supply House. 


Junior CHARACTER SERMONS. By Jacob 
J. Sessler. New York 10, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1950. 140 p. $1.50. A 
better-than-usual collection of children’s 
sermons, written in simple but graphic 
style. 

MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE. 
By Nolan B. Harmon. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 215 p. $2.50. 
A revision of an able and well known 
book for ministers, based on codes found 
in five large denominations. 

*NEwW CAROLS AND SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By William Grime. Great Neck, 
sicheee we The Pulpit Press, 1949. 63 p. 
1.50. 

*QUAKER SERVICE IN MODERN WAR. 
By Howard E. Kershner. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 195 p. $3.00. 

*RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF YOUTH. By 
Murray G. Ross. New York 7, Association 
Press, 1950. 251 p. $3.00. 
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CATALOGUE OF FILMS 
a cach od mT Se 


NEW RFA 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
OF FILMS 


Special features make this catalogue into 
a valuable Visual Aids Handbook— 
order it today! 


® Listing of resource materials for 
leaders. 


@ Articles on methods of film pres- 
entation. 


® Film descriptions consisting mainly 
of critical evaluations by compe- 
tent reviewing groups. 


® Selection of films for special uses by 
William Hockman. 


® Careful cross references of slides and 
film strips along with motion pic- 
tures on each subject. 


50c POSTPAID 
Payable in Advance 


Send Today ! 


RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The President of the 
United States has issued a call for a Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Chil- 
‘dren and Youth. This is the fifth such 
conference held every ten years since 1909. 
_ The purpose of these conferences has 
been to take stock of the public and pri- 
-vate resources for meeting the needs of 

growing children and young people, and to 
} plan for future programs of action. The 
' call is issued to national and local leaders 
of all religious faiths, to educational 
| groups, professional organizations and ad- 

ministrators of a wide variety of programs 


' affecting children and youth. 

_ Mrs. Atice L. Gopparp, Director of 
Children’s Work for the International 
' Council of Religious Education, and the 
| Rev. Ropert TrEspELL, member of the 
staff of the United Christian Youth Move- 
| ment, are serving on advisory committees 
' in preparation for the conference. Many 
denominational leaders are also taking an 
| active part in these plans. 

} 


The conference itself is to be held in 
| Washington the week of November 3, 
| 1950, but these meetings are only a small 
| part of the total scope of the conference 
activities. The real test will be what hap- 
pens in forty-eight states and in thousands 
of local communities. In these places rep- 
resentatives of the churches, synogogues, 
public schools, public and private welfare 
services and other community organiza- 
tions are sitting down together to look at 
the needs of children and youth and at 
the ongoing programs designed to meet 
| those needs. The national conference is 
| directed by a committee of 52 educators, 
physicians, clergymen, businessmen, and 
| civic, labor and farm leaders. In each 
state is a similar committee, appointed by 
the governor, which develops a state-wide 
| program and produces questionnaires and 
other materials for local use. 


Church groups will play an especially 
important part in this conference because 
' of the deep concern expressed on every 
side for “‘spiritual values, democratic prac- 
tice, and the dignity and worth of every 
individual.” This united emphasis offers 
church leaders an excellent opportunity for 
a somewhat different kind of evaluation of 
their church school programs than is cus- 
tomarily made. They will join with other 
community leaders to ask questions like 
these; 

Are the churches supplementing the 
programs of other community agencies, 
or is there duplication in a field like 
recreation? 

What kinds of cooperation could be 
worked out between Sunday school 
teachers and teachers in the public 
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Spiritual Values to be Stressed 
At White House Conference 


school, or between church leaders and 
those in public welfare services? 

In what ways does the religious edu- 
cation program help children and young 
people to live meaningful and useful 
lives in modern society? 


One of the conference leaders has de- 
scribed the purpose in this way: “We hope 
to rear a generation that can really ‘take’ 
American life as it is lived today. Our 
divorce, suicide, and delinquency statis- 
tics indicate that modern American life 
is too much for some people.” Another 
has said: “In addition to helping chil- 
dren become balanced human beings with 
respect for other people and a purpose 
for living, we need to help them, as they 
grow into young people, to become respon- 
sible members of a democratic society.” 


Religious educators have a great deal to 
contribute to this united public effort, and 
in many cases can take the initiative for 
the development of community-wide sur- 
veys and planning of future programs. 


For further information write to the 
office of the State Council of Churches 
and to the Governor's Committee on the 
White House Conference in your state 
capital, 


United Church Women 


Plan Biennial Assembly 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Protestant wom- 
en leaders from all over the country will 
meet in Cincinnati November 13-16 at the 
Biennial Assembly of the United Council 
of Church Women. At that time they will 
map far-reaching plans for Council par- 
ticipation in the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The 
United Council of Church Women repre- 
sents women of over 80 denominations in 
state and local councils across the country. 
After the Cleveland Convention, Nov. 28- 
December 1, which will constitute The 
National Council of Churches, it will be- 
come the general department of United 
Church Women of the larger organization. 

An Ecumenical Register of Church 
Women was begun last January as a 
project to put a million American Prot- 
estant women on record in favor of 
Christian cooperation. It is also an at- 
tempt to register at least part of the 
United Council’s ‘membership by name, 
address and denomination. 


All Protestant church women are wel- 
come at the Assembly. Information and 
registration blanks can be obtained from 
Mrs. W. Murpocu MacLeop at the Unit- 
ed Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Miss Skinner, Children's 
Leader, Dies 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Miss Mary E. 
SKINNER, director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Children of the 
General Board of Education, Methodist 
Church, died here on May 8. She had 
been ill for about twelve months and seri- 
ously ill since January 8 Prayer service 
was held in Nashville on May 9 and 
burial services in Demopolis, Alabama, the 
following day. Mrs. Aurice L. GopparpD 
represented the International Council Staff 
at these services. 

Miss Skinner was a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. She 
received the B.S. degree from Peabody 
College, Nashville, and the M.A. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She first worked in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Alabama, and then 
left the public school field to become Di- 
rector of Christian Education in the First 
Methodist Church, Talladega, Alabama. 
From this position she came to the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Board of the Method- 
ist Church, South, as Director of the 
Children’s Department. 

Miss Skinner participated in the World 
Sunday School Convention in Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1936 and in the Christian Educa- 
tion Conference in Mexico in 1941. She 
spent four months in field service for the 
children of South America in 1946 and 
returned to Brazil for the Curriculum 
Conference in 1947. She had been invited 
to go to Japan to lay a foundation for a 
curriculum for children in that country, 
but her health did not permit. A me- 
morial fund is now being collected in her 
honor, to go for work with children in 
Japan. 

Miss Skinner was one of the pioneer 
leaders in the Committee on Religious 
Education of Children of the International 
Council of Religious Education, having 
been a member since 1928. She was also 
an official member of the plenary body of 
the Council from 1941 to 1950. Her con- 
cern for children the world over, her exec- 
utive abilities and her devotion and in- 
sight will be missed by a wide circle of 
friends from many denominations. 


Methodist Youth Director 
Appointed 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Rev. Har- 
oLp W. Ewina, director of the Joint De- 
partment of Christian Vocations since De- 
cember 1948, has been elected to head the 
Youth Department of the General Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church. 
Mr. Ewing succeeds the Rev. floover 
Rupert, who has resigned to become pas- 
tor of First Methodist Church, Jackson, 
Michigan, 


During his term as director of the Joint 
Department of Christian Vocations Mr. 
Ewing, among other accomplishments, has 
assisted in establishing commissions on 
Christian Vocations in 84 annual confer- 
ences and has developed a body of litera- 
ture for promoting the enlistment of youth 
and for the training of workers in this 
field. 
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Weekday Schools Have 


Graduation Exercises 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—On _ Sunday, 
May 7th, 4,417 girls and boys received 
Certificates of Recognition in the first 
Graduation Exercises of the Weekday 
Schools of Religious Education of Indi- 
anapolis and Marion County, Indiana. 
These were the children who had com- 
pleted the two years of instruction offered 
to the fourth and fifth grades of the pub- 
lic schools. 

The children gathered at the Sears Roe- 
buck Parking Lot and went in a proces- 
sional to the Cadle Tabernacle three 
blocks away. Banners, prepared by the lo- 
cal P.T.A.s and bearing the school name 
or number, were carried with the usual 
school spirit. Miss Nexium C. Youne, 
president of the Board of Weekday Relig- 
ious Education, presided. Dr. MERRILL 
B. McFAut, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Bloomington, Indiana, deliv- 
ered the Commencement Address to an 
audience of 10,000. Dr. FuiorizeL A. 
PFLEIDERER, administrative director of the 
Weekday Schools, presented the certifi- 
cates. 


Young Women of Our 
Churches: 


Graduates of 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


of 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORK 
are in great demand 


At least five times as many can be placed 
as are graduated. WE NEED YOU to help 
us meet the challenge of the times. Four 
year courses leading to the degrees of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


OR 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Christian in spirit 
Scientific in method 


International, inter-racial, 
tional 


High academic standards 
Supervised field work 
Costs moderate 


interdenomina- 


College opens September 13, 1950 


For further information write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., 


President 


5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


The enrollment in the weekday classes 
has increased from 2,618 in 1946 to the 
present enrollment of 10,400. This is 83 
per cent of the public school enrollment 
for the fourth and fifth grades. Children 
from 96 denominations are enrolled. There 
are 21 full and part-time teachers on the 
staff. 


R.E.A. Elects Secretary 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—ProFessor Har- 
RISON S. ELLiotrtT, who retired as head of 


50 Years Continuous Service 
to Ministers and Religious 
Workers 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company writing 
Health, Accident and Hospital 
Insurance in addition to Life In- 


surance and its standard forms. 


Write us for FREE details, giv- 
ing your age and the type of 
insurance in which you are in- 


terested. 


MINISTERS LIFE 
and 


CASUALTY UNION 


1OOR West Franklin Avenue 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


FOR YOUR NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


International Journal of Religious Education 


206 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois, U. S. A. 


PLEASE SEND 


a subscription for [] one year 
[] two years 


TO 


$2.50 Enclosed is $ 
4.00 Please Bill 


Address 


City 


Country 
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the department of religious education at 
Union Theological Seminary this June, 
was elected general secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Association at its May 
meeting. 


Your Building and 
Your Young People 


(Continued from page 17) | 


swer comes in the tragic form of los- 
ing the youth from the life of the 
churches. This refers particularly to 
young people at that period when not 
only they need the church in an) 
urgent sense but when the church) 
needs them. I am speaking particular- 
ly of the older youth group that will! 
drop out unless provisions are made. 

When youth of these different ages 
are lumped together in one room for 
lack of space, what usually happens is 
that only the middle ones are left for 
the oldest and youngest will drop out. 
And then some on the border line will 
drop out until the attendance will be: 
approximately one-third of what it 
would be if each age-level had its 
own program of activity, its own meet- 
ing place, its own leadership and its. 
own materials. 


Therefore, for all committees plan- 
ning a building program in a local 
church there can be no more urgent 
matter than to study well the needs 
of its youth. One way to assure this 
would be to follow the advice of Dr. 
Conover, Director of the Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture. That 
is, do not appoint a building commit- 
tee in, the beginning of your building 
program but rather a program com- 
mittee. This committee will bring in a 
report to the entire church concerning 
the need of the church in terms of its 
educational facilities. It will then be 
time to look toward appointing a 
building committee that will concern 
itself with finances. Nothing in’ this 
article is intended in any sense to 
suggest that we should slight any pro- 
visions or lower the standards in pro- 
viding for our children and for the 
adults. But in too many instances we 
have been failing the youth of the 
church by failing to make adequate 
provisions for them. 


A COMPLETE SOURCE 
Visual Aids For Church & School 


Bible Slides Hymnslides  Filmstrips 


Bible Teaching Films 
Stori-Views (3-Dimensional Pictures 
Combined With Story) 

Write For Circular 
CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Estimates Prepared by 


Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ommended for): 


| M—Mature Audience 


Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


- The Amazing Mr. Beecham (British; 
Two Cities) A. E. Matthews, Cecil Parker. 
Comedy set in aristocratic mansion beset 
by taxes, where sober butler bears the 
cross of a changed society, even consents 
to stand on Conservative ticket to uphold 
the order he worships when ineffectual 
son of his addle-brained employer is chosen 
as Labor candidate. . . . Recent events in 
Britain may date this somewhat, but it is 
good fun throughout, with many effective 
bits of satire in characterization and situa- 


tien. M,Y 


The Big Lift (Fox) Cornella Burch. 
Montgomery Clift, Paul Douglas, Bruni 
Loebel. Drama. The operation of the Al- 
lied airlift which brought supplies to Berlin 
during Russian blockade, with, for story 


interest, the romantic involvements with 


German civilians of two sergeants who 
represent extremes in attitude toward the 
former enemy; softness and _ inflexibility. 
. . . Photographed in Germany, film gives 
a realistic picture of airlift operation. Fic- 
tional situations, while interesting enough, 
are a bit too pat, strain too hard to pre- 
sent “typical” attitudes to be very con- 
vincing. M,Y,C 


The Damned Don’t Cry (War.) David 
Brian, Joan Crawford, Kent Smith. Melo- 
drama. Intergang warfare in fabulous na- 
tionwide gambling syndicate reacts dis- 
astrously on ambitious woman who serves 
group as pseudo-society hostess after aban- 
doning her grubby life as wife of oil 
worker. . . . Government agents might get 
hints here for the current gambling inves- 
tigation. “Injured woman” theme is maud- 
lin, excusing heroine because her early 
environment was so drab, and glamorizing 
her to the end. Well performed, but pre- 
senting sordid people, sordid plot. M 


Faust and the Devil (Col. Nelly Corradi, 
Gino Mattera, Italo Tojo.) Musical based 
on Goethe’s drama about the learned Ger- 
man who traded his soul to the devil for 
youth, only to regret it in the end. It 
incorporates arias and choruses from Gou- 
nod’s opera on same theme. . . . Excellent 
recording makes this rewarding for music 
lovers, and the significance of the tragic 
theme is effectively stressed. As a movie, it 
is necessarily static and artificial in action, 
although many crowd scenes are magnifi- 
cently handled. M,Y 


Four Days’ Leave (Film Classics) Josette 
Day, Simone Signoret, Cornel Wilde. Com- 
edy, Frustrations suffered by U.S. sailor 
on leave in Switzerland as he tries against 
odds—chiefly supplied by his blundering 
pals—to develop romance with local sales- 
girl. . . . Assets are the beautiful alpine 
backgrounds and some remarkable skiing 
sequences, Story is contrived, rather awk- 
wardly performed, contains some scenes 
based on idea that drunkenness is comic. 


M,Y,C 


' 
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Current Feature Films 


Kind Hearts and Coronets (British; 
Rank) Joan Greenwood, Alec Guiness, 
Valerie Hobson, Dennis Price. Drama set 
around 1900. Remote heir coldly plots, 
and executes murders of all those who 
stand in the way of his assuming duke- 
dom—then is set for execution for murder 
of which he is not guilty. That execution 
is stayed, but all has been told in his 
memoirs, and justice prevails. An 
unusual sort of film, presented with sar- 
donic humor and performed with tongue 
in cheek. 


No Man of Her Own (Par.) Lyle 
Bettger, Jane Cowl, John Lund, Barbara 
Stanwyck. Melodrama. Miraculously of- 
fered chance to pass herself and _illegiti- 
mate baby off to wealthy family as their 
not-yet-met daughter-in-law and grand- 
child killed in wreck in which she herself 
was injured, young woman succeeds in 
deception until her child’s father attempts 
blackmail. After melodramatic crisis, all 
ends beautifully. . . . Another film based 
on philosophy that lovely ladies may suffer 
dramatically for their misdeeds but re- 
wards wait in the end. Essentially tawdry 
story given skillful, convincing presenta- 
tion. 


No Sad Songs for Me (Col.) Wendell 
Corey, Viveca Lindfors, Margaret Sulla- 
van, Natalie Wood. Drama. Facing knowl- 
edge that cancer gives her only a few 
months to live, housewife insists on keep- 
ing fact secret while she works to create 
atmosphere in which husband and daugh- 
ter will be prepared to carry on without 
her. Realizing husband’s more than casual 
interest in new assistant, she even takes 
steps to insure that she will become her 
successor. . . . Theme which could easily 
have been developed in maudlin bad taste 
is handled skillfully and graced with ex- 
cellent performances. Religious and moral 
implications are passed up in favor of 
stress on woman’s simple courage despite 
mental and physical suffering. M,Y 


One Way Street (Univ.) Dan Duryea, 
James Mason, Marta Toren. Melodrama. 
Regenerated under: influence of primitive 
Mexican villagers who trust him, disillu- 
sioned physician decides to forego fortune 
gained from association with gangsters, 
but finds it is too late. Stress is more on 
characterization than on action, but acci- 
dents rather than human decisions govern 
outcome. Quite depressing. M,Y 


Outcry (Italian; English titles) Vittorio 
Dual, Lea Padovani. Melodrama. After 
Italian rout by Germans, soldier returns 
to native village. He veers between rela- 
tively safe job in nazi-occupied foundry 
and service in hills with Partisans, finally 
decides on latter, is in on final violent 
action in which saboteurs and irregulars 
rise against oppressors. . An aimless, 
often confusing plot, some well handled 
crowd scenes, less convincing over-all than 
previous Italian films on same theme. 


M,Y 


The Outriders (MGM) Joel McCrea, 
Barry Sullivan, James Whitmore. Melo- 
drama. Escorting wagon train with Union 
gold from Santa Fe into trap laid by 
Quantrill’s raiders, escaped Confederate 
prisoners learn Richmond is not to benefit 
after all. One of them sticks to plan; the 
others change sides in rousing climax... . 


Beautifully photographed scenery in tech- 
nicolor, provided with standard plot, film 
gives you action exciting in the true West- 
ern tradition. M,Y 


{Saints and Sinners (British; London 
Films) Michael Dolan, Kieron Moore, 
Christine Norden. Comedy featuring Ab- 
bey players in story set in remote Irish 
village. To clear name of boy returned 
from prison, seeress predicts approaching 
end of the world. Confusions come thick 
and fast; many of the saints are revealed 
as sinners, and vice-versa. With 
abundance of Irish charm as celebrated in 
song and story, its action liesurely—at 
times draggy, film will provide fair enter- 
tainment because of its rich characteriza- 
tions; that is, if you don’t bog down in 
the sentiment. M,Y 


{Stage Fright (War.) Marlene Dietrich, 
Alistair Sim, Richard Todd, Michael 
Wilding, Jane Wyman. Melodrama set in 
London. Starts with a murder—rather 
with one man’s version of it. Then it goes 
with young dramatics student as she helps 
suspect flee, dangles before police clues 
leading to where she believes the true 
solution lies, is faced with true facts in 
terrifying climax. . . . Directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock with emphasis on suspenseful 
ironic bits rather than on over-all impres- 
sion, so that unity is often forsaken. Best 


elements: incidental scenes and minor 

characterizations. Entertaining mystery 

fare. M 
*The Titan (Pandora Films) Docu- 


mentary presenting life and work of 
Michaelangelo through views of his extant 
works, old maps and prints, Italian land- 
scape and buildings of today. . . . Adapted 
by Robert Fraherty, master of documen- 
tary technique, from Swiss film, this is a 
beautiful and inspiring achievement. Pow- 
erful musical background and sound ef- 
fects, apt narration spoken by Fredric 
March, unusual lighting devices add to 
effect. Photography, featuring changing 
perspectives, gives unforgettable impression 
of the beauty and magnificence of the 
artist’s work. M,Y,C 


Under My Skin (Fox) Luther Adler, 
John Garfield, Orley Lindgren, Michaline 
Prelle. Drama based on Hemingway story 
about small boy who on his adored fa- 
ther’s death gets glimmer of truth—that 
his idol was really a discredited and 
crooked jockey. Film adds to this by hav- 
ing father risk life in final tragic gesture 
to redeem son’s faith. Interesting 
European settings, some good shots of 
steeplechase racing, and a number of emo- 
tionally moving father-son scenes. A race- 
track story whose additions are effective 
enough dramatically, but still do not re- 
solve the moral problems raised. M,Y 


The Wagonmaster (RKO) Ward Bond, 
Harry Carey, Jr., Joanne Dru, Ben John- 
son. Melodrama. The trek of a Mormon 
wagon train to blaze trail to site of new 
Utah settlement, guided by pair of young 
horse traders, beset by outlaws who force 
themselves into company, Indians whom 
the outlaws insult, hazards of desert and 
treacherous river... . / As in other films 
made by John Ford, the important thing 
here is not so much what happens as the 
sweeping atmosphere, the sense of real 
people facing physical danger and over- 
coming it. A conscientiously produced 
western; one scene—an exciting river cross- 
ing—is alone worth the admission price. 


M,Y 
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Films for Understanding Basic 


Educational Psychology 


Selected by Donald R. Lantz* 


tT HERE HAS LONG BEEN A NEED for audio- 
visual materials that present basic educa- 
tional psychology from the standpoint of 
the religious education director and church 
school teacher. An extensive project meet- 
ing this need has been undertaken by nine- 
teen denominations cooperating through 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, in the production of a series of 
ten units seting forth basic educational 
psychology and church school methods. 
They are designed specifically to refresh 
the skills and understanding of church 
school workers and to help recruit and 
train new ones. For additional information 
see the announcement on the inside front 
cover of this issue. 


The following motion picture films will 
supply basic information concerning educa- 
tional psychology as practiced in the pub- 
lic school field. Leaders responsible for 
training church school teachers will find 
these films helpful in sharing an under- 
standing of the church school teacher’s 
work. Groups of parents and teachers will 
find in them a great deal of interesting 
information and methods. 

Sources and rental prices of these films 
will vary in different parts of the country. 
First try your state university or college 
audio-visual department or write directly 
to the producer, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, to discover sources in your area. All 
films are black and white and with sound. 


Importance of Goals. 19 min. Produced 
by McGraw-Hill. 

Based on the principle that all educa- 
tion is essentially a process of attaining 
meaningful goals, the story of Tommy is 
told as he comes into the 9th grade. In 
school little challenge is offered to him. 
Outside of school he shows his ability to 
learn by overcoming jealousy and by keep- 
ing his newspaper route going. His teacher 
observes him and realizes that certain 
goals motivated him in the situation out- 
side of class. He now endeavors to provide 
other goals for Tommy by appointing him 
a post in the Safety Patrol. The teacher 
realizes more fully the need for giving 
young minds and young desires proper 
goals. 


Motivating the Class. 19 min. Produced 
by McGraw-Hill. 

Bill, a young student teacher of mathe- 
matics, is aware of the wider implications 
of mathematics for his class of youngsters. 
The class is bored and restless because he 
cannot translate these implications in 
terms they understand. The supervising 
teacher makes some suggestions for learn- 
ing situations and the next day he begins 
by focusing attention on problems related 


*Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 
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to the speed of a jet plane. A contest for 
the best models of geometric figures and 
outdoor demonstrations arouse enthusiasm 
from the class, Establishing recognizable 
goals that are attainable and desirable is 
the underlying principle that meets the 
needs of the child’s desire for individual 
and group distinction. 


Learning to Understand Children. I. A 
Diagnostic Approach. 21 min. Produced 
by McGraw-Hill. 


A case study of Ada Adams, an-emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted girl. Her 
English teacher is sympathetic and is able 
to help her by observing Ada’s needs, visit- 
ing in her home, and counselling person- 
ally with her. The teacher approaches 
Ada’s problem from the standpoint of her 
emotional needs and diagnoses her diffi- 
culties. 


Learning to Understand Children. II. A 
Remedial Program. 23 min, Produced by 
McGraw-Hill. 

A continuation of the case study of Ada 
Adams as her teacher undertakes a rem- 
edial program centering in Ada’s interest 
and ability in art. From an awkward and 
unattractive girl, Ada is transformed into a 
self-confident girl extremely interested in 
her school work. 


Broader Concept of Method. I. Develop- 
ing Pupil Interest. 13 min. Produced by 
McGraw-Hill. 

A good comparison is made between 
the rather conventional, teacher-dominated, 
recitation type of classroom work and the 
method of teaching that utilizes student 
activities. The latter includes discussion, 
and sharing in planning to meet a com- 
mon problem such as the condition of 
their lunch room. 


Broader Concept of Method. II. Teacher 
and Pupils Planning and Working To- 
gether. 19 min. Produced by McGraw-Hill. 

Excellent illustration of students learn- 
ing to work together by organizing into 
functional groups. They learn to do re- 
search and present their findings in a 
group report. A follow-up of the previous 
film showing the clean lunch room result- 
ing from their cooperative work. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 14 
min. Produced by McGraw-Hill. 

Another contrast in methods showing 
first, the mathematics teacher scolding his 
class for doing so poorly in a test, and 
second, the teacher conducting his class 
in a different manner that earns the re- 
spect and cooperation of the class. The 
film presents the fundamentals of proper 
control of class conduct and attitude. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 24 min. 
Produced by National Film Board of Can- 
ada, released by McGraw-Hill. 

Tracing the early development of a 


child from infancy to the time he is in the 
hands of schoo] teachers. Dramatic flash- 
backs show several classroom situations 
and the manner in which various teachers 
face their tasks. A motivating film de- 
signed to awaken interest in the need for 
good teachers. Several questions are asked: 
How can we attract people of superior 
ability to teaching? How should these peo- 
ple be trained? How can they be per- 
suaded to stay in the profession? Excellent 
for pointing up the possibilities open for a 
teacher to constructively mold young lives. 
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| Visual Aids 1 
| Films—Filmstrips—2” x 2” Slides ] 


Church Film Service j 
i 2595 Manderson Street Omaha 11, Nebraska 
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Cathedral—¥ilms presents 


fife of (hrist 


to illustrate 
and supplement 
your preaching of 
The Word 


Child of Bethlehem 
A Voice in the Wilderness . . . 
Calling of Matthew 
Simon Peter 
Who Is My Neighbor 
Prodical Son 
Man of Faith 
Unfaithful Servant 
Jairus’ Daughter 
Woman to Remember 
Rich Young Ruler 
No Greater Power 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem... 27 min. 
A Certain Nobleman 
Journey into Faith 
*$14 during Lent 
**$12 during December 


BOOK THRU YOUR FAVORITE FILM LIBRARY 


Cathedral—vilms 


Produced by a pastor and consecrated 
laymen for use by and in the church 


1970 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Established 1938 


in. $8°* 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Editorials 


The editorial for this month was written 


ters in Toronto. 


by Dr. J. S. Clarke, the new General Sec- 


. | retary of the Board of Sunday Schools and 


Young People’s Societies of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, with headquar- 
Dr. Clarke is giving vig- 
orous leadership to the religious education 
program of his denomination and is also 


| contributing significantly to interdenom- 


2 


— 


ee 


_ inational cooperation. 
the plenary body of the International 


He is a member of 


Council of Religious Education. 


The Church Will Grow 
Through Teaching 


j Rome IS a significant verse of 
scripture to be found in the Book 


of the Acts of the Apostles (5:17). 


_ Peter and John were standing trial 
_ before the rulers of the Jews in Je- 


Se eet eee ae a 


rusalem because they had taught the 
people in the Name of Jesus. The 


rulers could find no reason to keep 


them imprisoned, but they knew what 


would happen if the apostles were 


allowed to continue their teaching. 
They conferred among themselves 
and said: “But that it spread no fur- 
ther among the people, let us straitly 


threaten them, that they speak hence- 
. forth to no man in this Name.” 


It was evident to the enemies of the 
Church that this company of Chris- 
tians would grow and their strength 
would increase if this teaching in the 


_ Name of Jesus Christ was continued. 


In spite of these threats and com- 
mandments, the apostles, endowed 
with the Holy Spirit, went into the 
temple and every house and “ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus 
Christ” (5:42). The Church did 
grow, as the rulers feared; it spread 


throughout the lands, and outlived 


the empire which had crucified the 
only Saviour of men. 

Concerned as we are with the 
health and well-being of the Church 
of Jesus Christ in the world, it is of 
the greatest importance that all 
Church members be filled with a re- 
newed understanding of the vital 
place of Christian teaching in the 
lifé and work of the Church. 
Through faithful Christian teaching 
the Church lives, grows and is daily 
renewed. The enemies of the Church 
have always known this. It is far 
more important that the members 
and the friends of the Church should 
know it also. Not only is the Church 
of the first century a witness to this 


_ truth. So also is the Church of every 


generation. 


July-August, 1950 


Christian teaching is both the 
privilege and the responsibility of 
every member of the Church. No one 
can transfer his responsibility to 
someone else. This assumes even 
greater importance when we remem- 
ber that the work of Christian teach- 
ing is not confined to classrooms and 
organized groups. It takes place in 
homes, on the street, in stores and 
offices and factories, in every place 
where Christian people meet and can 
strengthen each other. It makes every 
Christian a teacher of every other 
one. To realize this is to understand 
in a new way the urgent necessity of 
a renewed consecration to the essen- 
tial task of Christian teaching today. 
There is no way so sure for the over- 
throw of the enemies of the Church, 
both those which are visible and those 
which are hidden in the hearts of 
people, as the faithful performance of 
the ministry of Christian teaching. 

The World Convention of the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, meeting in Toronto, Canada, in 
August, will be a significant demon- 
stration to the people of this con- 
tinent of the strength of the forces 
of Christian education in the world. 
The gathering together of the lead- 
ers in the work of Christian educa- 
tion from so many countries of the 
world will be witness of the fact that 
the Church is taking seriously the 
command of Jesus Christ—“Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.” 

We shall pride ourselves in the ac- 
complishments which have already 
been made. We shall receive inspira- 
tion from each other as we meet to- 
gether. We shall share with each our 
faith in the work of Christian teach- 
ing and our learning and knowledge 
of this great task which is set before 
us. The value of this World Conven- 
tion will never be measured, nor 
fully known. 

Yet it must be remembered by all 
of us that our task has only begun. 
“There is yet much land to be pos- 
sessed.” The real work of Christian 
teaching must be done in every 
Church, in every community, in every 
country, in every area of life, by 
every Christian. The history of the 


-Church is witness of the great things 


which God will.do for us if we hear 
and heed His Word. The Church will 
flourish when Christian teaching is 
fully and faithfully given. Church 
life and influence will diminish when 
it is neglected. The Church of Jesus 
Christ throughout the world must ad- 
vance her work of Christian teaching 


in the name of him who commands 
us to teach and who gives to us his 
promise—‘‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

J. S. CGLarKE 


A Word From the 


Editor Emeritus 
My? GOOD FRIENDS shared re- 
cently in bidding me Godspeed 
on my retirement from the staff of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education and as Editor of the Inter- 
national Journal. Joining in this ex- 
pression of good will were the Gen- 
eral Secretary and members of the 
staff of the International Council, the 
office family, former staff members, 
the officers of the Council and the 
good friends from the member agen- 
cies. Some readers of the Journal, too, 
had a hand in it. 

Many folk wrote generous letters 
for the memorial book. The partici- 
pants in the happy “This Is Your 
Life” program were at their best. 
The outdoor dinner kit from the of- 
fice family and staff has been doing 
valiant service in our family since. 
The messages of appreciation from 
the Commission on Educational Pro- 
gram and the Trustees of the Council 
went home to my heart. The Coun- 
cil’s action in making me Editor 
Emeritus touched me very much, for 
the Journal and its service in the sig- 
nificant years ahead will always be 
one of my few first loves. 

In his farewell message in the 
Journal for April, Dr. Ross, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, graciously wrote under 
the caption, “He Is Still One of Us.” 
May I adopt his mood and put it 
somewhat in reverse, by saying, 
You-all are still, and forever, a part 
of me. 

Percy R. Haywarp 


A Time for Hope 


Tuts 1s a TIME for hope and for 
new beginnings. Nothing is lost, and 
much can be gained and achieved, if 
all faithful members of the Church 
rally in spirit of unqualified loyalty 
where the Crucified and Risen Lord 
is waiting, and if they, in humility and 
penitence, try to break through the 
present divisions of the world and 
speak to one another with undimin- 
ished boldness and truth. We cannot 
make any predictions, but our courage 
and hope may pave a new highway 
for reconciliation and peace. 

From Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.’ 


1Book IV, Page 142, by Joseph Hromadka. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 
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From Amsterdam to Class Room, G. 
| BROMIEXUOXNAM fe csis cites sss foe e ee ce. Nov. 4 
' From Out of the Past, Forresr L. 
| NW ABBMEENIE ERTS oto. isiese sur cv cutie oes Oct 12 


Gasiz, Lez J.: Are You Still Growing?.. 
Gesuarp, ANNA Laura: Guideposts for the 
Christies cachet le teysroys Aco. cs sie dec spice, > ae July 20 
GreBHArD, Epwarp W.: 
New Associate in Educational Evangelism.Sept. 11 


.Jan. 18 


A Village Program of Visual Aids..... Jan. 11 

“God Has Made of One,’’ J. Carter 
SWAUNM RES ASE i aces nats(e os a'e's + e920 Feb. 3 

God Works in Everything, J. Carrer 
SW AMM Sera Gl ce ats cs ac siecrece sn anes June 2 
Gopparp, Auice L.: Any Boy—Any Day...Mar. 6 

Good Friday Services for Children, Doro- -~ 

THR IGANGDON WATES, oc siny cess sauces fee Mar. 15 

| Graded Curriculum (Also, Latest in Re- 
sources), Mitprep A. MAGNUSON...... Sept. 36 

Dec. 28, Mar. 31, June 29 

Green Bay Observes Family Week, Ricu- 
ABD PME NN ic leery sete s. otys {y= p.cveia-s, 0-0 Mar. 4 

GRoENFELDT, JoHN S.: A Pastor, His 
‘Young People, and the Movies......... Oct. 23 


Guideposts for the Christian Teacher, 
AnNnA Lavra GEBHARD 


July-August, 1950 
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H 


Have You Printed Leaves? RutrH Arm- 


MTRONG) BECK) |e isicajetiniwinla cided antranteyas July 17 
Haywarp, Percy R.: 
Last Twenty-Five Years in the Interna- 
tional’: Council. 0/2)... ve cisisierehiviais. dees Sept. 10 
Old ‘‘Importances”—and New.......... Sept. 5 
Retires from Council Staff............. Apr. 4 
Hazzarp, STELLA TomBauGH: Junior High 
Weorship “Progranasivicics coc Scie water ette Sept.-July 


Help from Outside, VERNON McMaster..Nov. 12 
Helping Teachers Grow in Service, L. F. 


SENSABAUGED (2/5 n1ciciepicn (eben cctlee vit aati Oct. 19 
Heron, Frances DUNLAP: 

Brotherly Berkeley ..5. 6.0.0.0 000s0cernes Jan. 6 

@olumbus eDiscoveryaieeicss «clei este Apr. 39 
Hockxman, Witiiam S.: How We Got 

Ready" to's Build toys nescisrsiean sid-sor ooh «,agsieuaieye Dec. 4 


Home and Parent Education 
Altars for the Home, Pau, R. Hoover..Oct. 6 
Dedication of a Christian Home, Frep- 


RIG NP WOODSH Ren attire ects Ae ine es May 11 
Family Education in Our Church, Ep- 

WARD KRUSEN ZEIGLER ..........00005 Apr. 15 
Green Bay Observes Family Week, RicH- 

AED PBs LENTZ eo seic seals wives care ticis sles Mar. 4 
School Days, VERNoN McMaster....... Dec. 10 
Nursery Teacher’s Other Job, The, 

ARONAy ICO BUACK 05) it try seats ates ateieiars Jan. 9 
Hoover, Paut R.: Altars for the Home...Oct. 6 
Horxins, Napine S.: The Little Red 

School House Goes Modern........... Jan. 12 
House of Many Rooms, J. Carrer 

DWAR Ries Gin were eee soeitrnaass bots May 3 
How We Get Our Missionary Films, Gi- 

BERT PO), LB SOURD! te serais oe Sale sea isl > etels oe Feb. 42 
How We Got Ready to Build, Wiixram S. 

EA GOME AN pit aatare oot sie eia idee ie.cae aes Dec. 4 
HurrmMan, Marcaret: What Records Are 

WSCLAU rcp citistspuntstein ajccmian ssicoes de Sept. 12 


If He Had Not Come, Mary Lov anp 


Dennis SAVAGE weccccccscseesescesecns Sept. 23 
Interdenominational Missionary Education 

Materals for 1950-51) aa accsise se sone Feb. 22 
International Convention of Religious Edu- 

CALLOM Mr Aces cietolrcersiesteke sisieiesers © Apr. 14, July 12 
International Council of Religious Educa- 

tion Annual Meeting ..................- Apr. 39 
Introducing Marilyn—A Canadian Girl in 

Training, MARGARET WEBSTER ........... July 10 


J 


Jones, Puitre CoweELv: 
Fellowship Delegates to the Convention..Feb. 20 
You Will Hear Them in Toronto....... May 18 
Junior Choir—a Means of Religious Edu- 


cation, The, ExvizaserH McE. Suretps..June 8 
K 
Kaynor, ALLEN R.: Psychology and Reli- 
gious Education Today’ ................. Oct. 17 
Kinc, Paut H.: Making Room for More 
BGO eer racierste ai riate resists te ection Magecsioge Stolen Mar. 17 
King David at Day School, Hazer H 
SAGES ee tecrayaiase sorters sees wuatice eles. at eyatie s eiae Nov. 16 
Knapp, Forrest L,: 
Christian Education Leaders Around the 
\hiGhatel- srlay papa anoas COUR OO eaA tn sean Feb. 7 
Bron Outror the Past sc. crise stisietasiare s Oct. 12 
Knorr, Geratp E.: Movies That Teach...Mar. 11 
L 
Lands Beyond, J. Carrer Swaim.......... Apr. 3 
Last Twenty-Five Years, The............ Sept. 6-10 


Latest in Resources (See Graded Curriculum) 
LaupacH, Frank C.: The World Is Learn- 


BSI MEO MREROHCL MA iota ts Sa psints, tates nyaldleretii ets Feb. 5 
LAuGHLIN, JosEPpH R.: A Vacation School 
Sis) gid bhecv coho (oy 0) =: Wemeele hr PANE TORCH OEE ene oe en Jan. 13 


Leadership Education (See also Administra- 
tion) 
Are You Still Growing? Lee J. Gasie.. 
Because They Went to ‘Lab School,” 


.Jan. 18 


VERNON MCMASTER .......-.0000ee eee Oct. 15 
Family Education in Our Church, Ep- 
WARD KRUSEN ZEIGLER .......-...-05- Apr. 15 


Help from Outside, Vernon McMaster. .Nov. 12 
Helping Teachers Grow in Service, L. F. 


ENR ABATIC REE a ccaieerpiole lecelais x'etsielese. sis Oct. 19 
Observation Post, VERNON McMaster...Jan. 20 
Tuesday—Demonstration School, Vesta 

SLOTS Oar A tee Ord OF SORE AAR Nov. 13 

Lensx1, Lors: Neglected Children—in 
WC hte ama ytin nite 4m Pio Sin au a aR ra May 4 
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Lentz, RicHarp E.: 
Green Bay Observes Family Week...... Mar. 4 
School of Religion in a Prison, A....... Jan. 8 


LeSourp, Gipert Q.: How We Get Our 
Missionary Films 
Lessons Over the Air, A. H. Prrest...... July 8 


Lessons Through the Mail, M. Joyce 
DICKENS acu ocis Mery sista cine suate jase site ejereiaan July 6 
Let’s Do Spatter Painting, RutH Arm- 
STRONG © BRO cose scare ars scerciecdin p90 ociaranectaa May 14 
Let’s Make a Diorama, RutH ARMSTRONG 
BROOK A itera eee ee ee ee Siete SEMA ae eS Jan. 14 
Let’s Make Miniature Figures, RutH ArM- 
STRONG BECK Siaciien sais mctte atte a eare Apr. 12 


Let’s Make a Mural, RutH ARMSTRONG 
Brie oof as¥ecu tenis, cvnatetalere aes ap ete mb rcar ons Dec. 13 
Let’s Make a Palestinian House, RutTH 
ARMSTRONG BECK 
Little Red School House Goes Modern, 


Napine: S, HOPRINS! 20). juiccnierttncelele nice 3 Jan. 12 
Loncwe.i, EvizaserH: When You Em- 

ploy a Weekday Teacher........:...... June 14 
Loomis, Amy GoopHUE: 


A Plan for Drama in the Local Church. . June 3 
What Do the Churches Want?......... Apr. 


M 


Macnuson, Mitprep A., Graded Curricu- 
lum (Latest in Resources).............- Sept. 36 
Dec. 28, Mar. 31, June 29 

Making Room for More People, Paut H. 
KING 
Making the Most of the Time, J. Carter 


SWAIM fiers ate uereateue saeaat bee seer aioe atees an. 2 
McEntire, RatpH N.: Colgate Award 

Given to Outstanding Layman........ Mar. 2 
McGavran, Grace W.: Junior Worship 

Programs: fasinates. <claaiete ater ears Sept.-July 
McMaster, VERNON: 

Corner. Library, eile loreal meres Sept. 20 

Help ‘from! Outside), VINE 2.00... cece Nov. 12 

Observation: Posts. 8.0 guccnwroncc comme see Jan, 20 

School! Days; DXGRionicawey ane oume Dec. 10 

Taking Stock. M2 « Sec denn: ah eases Mar. 14 

Trouble Shooting, VIP. 2.00.5. cn0ece as Oct. 21 
Mitten, Nina: World Friendship Begins 

With, COIGREN Gertie ache eh cone eateenen crete Feb. 17 
Missionary Education 
(See special issue, “‘Christian Education 

Around The World,’’ Feb.) 
Missionary Education in the Church, Hor- 

AGES Wry WILLIAMS( incre sectors acine mtn as Feb. 18 
Moon, Constance ARNOLD: 

Youth, and: ‘Their, Weekot. eset Dec. 7 

Youth Leaders Learn to Serve......... Nov. 9 
Mosetrty, Heren I.: Senior and Young 

People’s Worship Programs............ Mar.-July 
Mou.p, Ratpu: VCS—Fifty Years and a 

Futures 255 Sic etna cnt elevated June 12 
Movies That Teach, Geratp E. KNorr...Mar. 11 
Mourpny, Ruts EvizaserH: Count on the 

SUTEIRELS | foie ares of ral seveitionactsioiacwsitionereve menial Mar. 8 


Nati, T. Orro: Wanted, Christian Writers.June 40 
Needed—Religious Writing That Is Read, 


BENJAMIN P. BROWNE ..........+2-000- May 40 
Neglected Children—in America, Lois 

RICE 0 Man MOET ais. coth: 3 a orcas May 4 
New Council for a New Day, A, Roy 

(C1 Nol) Seana ca Ere vicnria Sarre June 5 
Nursery Teacher’s Other Job, The, Ato- 

NAG YBUAGK: (icin atanc eye cers uaepter testis Jan. 9 


Observation Post, VERNON McMaster...... Jan. 20 
Old ‘‘Importances’”—and New, Percy R. 


EXASIWARD of = sc oels) s-uitele ce co a aren Tevanate tages Sept. 5 
Old Man—or Ambassador? J. Carrer 
SWAT IME what Bhat <fare alates siotale rata Wage oie tural Micra Nov. 3 
Oxnam, G. Bromiey: From Amsterdam to 
Class) Room: 3).).scc.cbelectaations stale Nov. 4 
P 
Parry, Wirsur C. Joins Council Staff, 
Roy Ga ROSS mater stare ees Oct. 14 
Pastor, His Young People, and the Movies, 
A, Joun S. GROENFELDT .............-.. Oct. 23 
PeTersonN, LEMUEL: With Devotion and 
Tmaginatony eo <iesvee «oral <tn = eeeiera June 7 
PeTerseN, Mesa: Primary Worship Sery- 
IRON Neo nc. asain bbs Fane aa was ane Sept.-July 
Perersen, MeELBA and Lemuet: Curricu- 
lum Guide for Your Church........... Apr. 10 
Place for Every Member, A, Rosert H. 
SRANEAND? cuee cieiotecs cer seenevaenerOws of 
43 


SHIELDs, 


Month Page 
Plan for Drama in the Local Church, A, 


AMY GOODHUE LOOMIS .....eeeeeeeeees June 3 
Poems, Meditations, etc. 
Lullabies to the Little Jesus, Mary 
DicKERSON BANGHAM .....0.0eeseeues Dec. 2 
Thanksgiving, Jos—epH R. Swatn........ Nov. 2 
Poor, Epna C.: Bush Schools in the Bel- 
gian (Congo sanincysclemeeere trace suce tera Feb. 16 
Prayer Groups for Young People, CLarice 
MM. BOWMAN Vian pedae eee cepa ewie aire May 16 
Priest, A. H.: Lessons Over the Air...July 8 


Primary Worship Programs............+ Each Issue 
Problems of the Rural Church School, 


RicHARp. O- (COMEORT geiicn seo de 0 eke Oct. 8 
Program That Is Never Dull, RutH Kemp 
BROW Nancie atesssceusssclege acetate hd seer RE Dec. 15 
Projects in World Friendship..... Oct. Feb. 20 
Psychology and Religious Education Tae 
JADLEN SR) SKIAYINOR 5 « cccrasysieiofe pene aloteas fo eso 7) 
R 
Race Relations (See Brotherhood) 
Reasonable Budget for Audio-Visuals, A, 
IPRAni DROSSER, Teein. tila wate: emia eee Sept. 16 
REEVES, FLORENCE TuRVEREY, Interpreta- 
tion: Unfaithful Hireling, By Pieter 
Breughel, the: Elders). (...2s <ale-c« sowie nae Sept. 2 
Religious Education Week 
Call to Religious Education Week, Lu- 
THER) |W, LOUNGDABE oo Ui. sy uaina ug May 2 
Doorway to Dedication, Ciarice M 
BSOWIMAING Bois secrete nates teieel oasis cya Leen ped Sept. 22 
Guideposts for the Christian Teacher, 
ANNA LaurA GEBHARD ..csacnnveenes July 20 
With Devotion and Imagination, LEMUEL 
PETERSEN: Gir crahtsaies escorts mies pte ORL June 7 
Responsibility of Christmas, J. CARTER 
RWAUDE: | Se crtts ia 'ets staty aiaierian S rcca eee ane Whey Dec. 3 
Risser, ArtHur C.: What Makes Drama 
Rehioaousy vc ci sesame nat ok phatase aon Apr. 8 
Rosinson, EruHen Rar: We Would See 
SG? ak oA nis ee ce ieice AS Mol nate nero Apr. 20 
RoorsacH, ROSEMARY K.: What Bible 


Ross, R. G.: 
Dr. Wilbur C. Parry to Join Council 
ORAS CF cathy hte? Hoe sidies eas Oct. 14 
He. Is Still One of Us/.e8.8205. 2 Apr. 4 
New Associate in Educational Evan- 
OTST bin soscr tan. 0 osm vhw ae aleicsns edalnte eee Sept. 11 
New Council for a New Day, A........ June 5 
Rosser, PEARL: 
Audio-Visual Materials for Family Life 
Education ype... ic hea dees esate ae Apr. 42 


Reasonable Budget for Audio-Visuals, A. .Sept. 16 


Rural Work 
Problems of the Rural Church School, 
Riewarp ©. ComMrFort.,.0....eceeon o> Oct. 8 
Village Program of Visual Aids, A, Ep- 
WARD JW, GEBHARD: .i..-)00< sap )ntaautpn is Jan. 11 
S 
SavaGE, Mary Lou ann Dennis: If He 
Had: Not: Gowae: sacs turouren - mae gece Sept. 23 
ScaNLAND, Ropert H.: A Place for Every 
Member t¥2... 2. ikl ey bane ae amen Nov. 5 


School Days, VERNON McMASTER.......... Dec. 10 
School of Religion in a Prison, A, Ricu- 


ARDIME, LLENTZL «saa tas oe ee ee Jan. 8 
Sears, Braprorp G.: Are You Buying a 

Church Camp + Site? «a xeccme dares ate Jan. 16 
SensaBAuGH, L. F.: Helping Teachers 

Grow) ini “Service Sajak Laas Oct. 19 


ExizasetH McE.: The Junior 
Choir—a Means of Religious Education..June 8 
SHorrock, HALLAM: Christian Young Peo- 


ple Mind Japan’ [yi deine: seree de acetone cleaners Feb. 12 
SmitHEer, EtHet L.: The Bible and the 
Ghildrene Sinden acne ee ee July 12 


Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 
Darkness and Light, Eprrn H. WI.urs 

AND EpitH ELLSworTH 
Dedication of a Christian Home, FRrep- 


RG Pie WOODS nan iviticos otra od ananeenee May 11 
Doorway to Dedication, CLarice M, 

BOWMAN? pc syne cis oieisiaioiecerainis wise Fis Sept. 22 
Good Friday Services for Children, 

Dorotuy LANGDON YATES ............ Mar. 15 
Guideposts for the Christian Teacher, 

ANNA Laura GEBHARD .......00¢50800+ July 20 
We Would See Jesus, ErHe, Rar Ros- 

INSON fis is /asieinjecas a. Tae; -heaaye Ree Apr. 20 
Worship in Our Own Words, KatHryn 

STEPHEN | WRIGHT eo, snrgsctP rere ae May 9 

Srassen, Harowp E.: 

Call to 22nd Quadrennial Convention....July 12 


a4 
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Toronto interests) Meyers aatacite nts te Apr. 
Stock, Harry T.: The Last Twenty-Five 


14 


Years in the Denominations ............ Sept. 7 
Swat, J. Carter: 

Aliens and) Exiles: ..3.... cu o0cids retin o tee Octr 03 

Corinthian Christianity .......05...00005 July 3 

Devotional Life—or Life of Devotion?..Mar. 3 

“God Has Made of One”... ..000e recess Feb. 3 

God Works in Everything.............+. June 2 

House of Many Rooms..............00 May 3 

Landssbeyond.i was \cagnens]semees ¢ ee Apr. 3 

Making the Most of the Time...........] any) 2 

Old Man—or Ambassador?.............. Nov. 3 

Responsibility of Christmas ............. Dec. 3 

Upward. Call, The 2.cthmercoa. serena Sept. 4 
Swain, JoserpH R.: Thanksgiving......... Nov. 2 

if 
Taking Stock, VERNoN McMaster........ Mar. 14 
Teaching Methods (See also Adult Work, 

Children's Work, Young People's Work, 

Vacation Church Schools) 

(See Ruth Armstrong Beck articles on 

Creative Activities, Dec. 13, Jan. 14, 

Mar. 12, Apr. 12, May 14, June 10, 

July 17.) 

Altars for the Home, PAut R. Hoover..Oct. 6 

Pastor, His Young People, and the 

Movies, A, JouNn S. GROENFELDT...... Oct. 23 
Psychology and Religious Education To- : 
day,/ ALLEN: R. KAYNOR( A. 6 ices ene Oct. 17 
TESDELL, Rosert: 
Christian Work Camps Around the 
World's). S0Gis i Roe ers BG a ee Feb, 21 

Christian Youth See for Themselves....Nov. 7 
Thanksgiving, JosEpH R. SWAIN.........- Nov. 2 
Toronto Interests Me, Harotp E. Stas- 

SEIN a ese 5 9 acim eed A ere a lo sa Apr. 14 
Towner, Vesta: Tuesday—Demonstration 

DERGOL otis an saa ny tao taianvakeet teas Svante Novy. 13 
Trail Rangers and Tuxis Movement, A. 

Li6yp SHORTEN jose shes Jawies ean July 9 
Trouble Shooting, VERNon McMaster ....Oct. 21 
Try Making Blue Prints, RutH Arm- 

STRONG) BECK (oihanh)- es oatamia hg eta eta June 10 
Tuesday—Demonstration School, VESTA 

TOWNER. digreabr tice occa tianlian Nov. 13 

U 
Upton, W. H Brotherhood Month in 
Wichita ®. hea e.s dali k atime pee eras o erie Jan. 3 
Upward Call, The, J. Carter Swaim..... Sept. 4 
Vv 
Vacation Church Schools 
Count on the Summer, RutH ELIzaBeTH 
IMURPEEY,” 5g bata Re iitup «plage le Mustaaaaniontele ar. 8 
Vacation Church School Planning Chart 
ecard Creo tid pate Hot Ae oe Apr. 18, 19 

Vacation School for Jimmy Jones, A, 

. JOSERRO UR, WCAUGHUIN: Gijccuw)esce sects Jan. 13 

VCS—Fifty Years and a Future, RALPH 

MOU Die diay ae tata can antaich eageee ett June 12 

Vermont Believes in Vacation Schools, 

CLEOUDBINGAN,: (th. uh tik desu eta ae ec. 8 
Van Gruper, EveAnor: Children’s Church 

at a. Summer  Reésorf 7.5055 os Gea en July 19 
Veu, Raymonp M.: What’s in Those Story 

Papers? ¥rc canst e ipcceuatteatahatenterstanste eropay eee Octany: 
Vermont Believes in Vacation Schools, 

CLEOS DUNCAN ye adetitae: anton corns Dec. 8 
Village Program of Visual Aids, A, Ep- 

WaArD) W.. (GEBEIARD SPH ic lelteie cae ere esses Jan. 11 
Visual Education (See Audio-Visual Educa- 

tion 
Visual ne for Vacation Church 

Schools. joinch ai sSrtaeh dt Cb ons June 39 
VoEHRINGER, EricH F.: Audio-Visuals 

Oversedis chard) siaheiotpattn fe ee entscunet lant Feb. 14 

W 
Wanted, Christian Writers, T. Orro Natu. June 40 
Warp, Vesper O.: The Church’s Teaching 

Sevies inca augast ct iahs) peat evestee Me ode May 12 
Wayside Sunday Schools of South Africa, 

The, Derrick: CUTHBERT (3). . ci foua aoe Feb. 9 
We Celebrated Purim! Ciarence F. Avey..Jan. 4 
We Discovered Screens, MarcareT O, 

BEGKER g tara iolesnaks tase Mavrocdin ynes os RRR Nov. 15 
We Want Freedom of Religion, "Heten 

Bi, BROBLIGHER yee wsgee cayeyst-raicteintelstalge ened Apr. 16 
We Would See Jesus, Ernen Rare Rosin- 

SON diss sravmcicha, Carardats hata ask. tee eee ee eae Apr. 20 
Wesster, Marcaret: Introducing Marilyn 

—A Canadian Girl in Training......... July 10 
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Weekday Religious Education 
Brotherly Berkeley, FRANCIS 
HERON 
Little Red School House Goes Modern, 
Napine S. Hopxins 
St. Paul Weekday Church Schools Cele- 
brate 25th Anniversary, MARGARET 
TapPAN 
We Want Freedom of Religion, HELEN 
E. FROELICHER 
When You Employ a Weekday Teacher, 
EvizasETH LONGWELL 
What Bible Story Books Should Children 
Have? Rosemary K. RoorsBacH........- Oct. 
What Do the Churches Want? Amy Goop- 
HUE Loomis 
What Makes 
C. Risser 
What Our Mission Survey Showed, K. 
Locan BARNES 
What Records Are Useful? MAarcareT 
HUFFMAN 
What’s in Those Story Papers? RAYMOND 
M. VEH 
When You Employ a Weekday Teacher, 
ELiIzABETH LONGWELL 
Who Gets the Best Room? 
“CAMPBELL 
Why Send Them to a Church Camp? 
Reynoitp E. Cartson 
Why Send Them to a Summer Church 
Conference? JosepH W. BELL .......... May 
WILLIaMs, Horace W.: Missionary Edu- 
cation in the Church 
Wits, Epira H. and Evtswortnu, Epira: 
Darkness and Light 
With Devotion and Imagination, LEMUEL. 


DuNLAP 


Oscar P. 


PETERSEN "| shs,4.s shot sfalarale § aut ile eNel eee June 
Woops, Frepric P.: Dedication of a Chris- 
tian Home! iis) syste-scie dic uu eee May 


World Convention on Christian Education.Oct. 12, 
14, May 18, June 35, July 4_ 


Feb. 7, 20, Apr. 
World Friendship Begins with Children, 

NINA MUULEN | 5 seussidsigre ocnara ee Feb. 
World Is Learning to Read, The, Franx 


7, 
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G. LAUBAGH | niin cies on a corner eee Feb 
Worship 

Prayer Groups for Young People, CLAr- 

IGE, M. BOWMAN | os sic. 0 «c+: May 16 
Worship and Audio-Visuals, E. G. Mit- 

LION. iPiislahy» oles os @ nealelele =! tte eae May 38 
Worship in Our Own Words, KaTHryNn 

STEPHEN WRIGHT) (...0% asl une May 9) 


Worship Resources for Primary, Junior, 
Junior High, Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s Departments 
Worship in Our Own Words, KATHRYN 
STEPHEN WRIGHT 
WricHt, KaTHRYN STEPHEN: Worship in 

Our Own Words 


KY Pe 


Yates, Dorotuy Lancpon: Good Friday 
Services for ‘Children.’. ......... ses. sae Mar. 

You Will Hear Them in Toronto, Purup 
CoweEtr JONES). 205 5. seer cece nee May 

YouncpaHL, LutHer W.: Call to Reli- 


gious Education Week 


Young People’s Work 


At Work with Youth in the Church, 


CarroLt FAIRBANKS | 6020-4 o<nieemeeel Sept. 
Christian Young People in Japan, Hat- 

LAM; SHORROGK,% « « .njoeh nce es Feb 
Christian Youth See for Themselves, 

Roskrr ‘TESDEGL. 2.4.. aire yas eee Nov 
Introducing Marilyn—A Canadian Girl 

in Training, MARGARET WEBSTER...... July 
Pastor, His Young People, and _ the 

Movies, A, Joun S. GroENFELDT...... Oct. 
Prayer Groups for Young People. Crar- 

108). M... BOWMAN) ...0sscjquene ee May 
Trail Rangers and Tuxis Movement, 

Avo! Lroyvp. SHORTEN Jace sees anion July 
Why Send Them to a Church Camp? 

Reynotp M. CARLSON ...........000% May 
Why Send Them to a Summer Church 

Conference? JosepH W. BELL ........ May 
Your Building and Your Young People, 

Luxe G. BEAUCHAMP ......0s+nueee .July 
Youth and Their Week, Constance Ar- 

NOLD MOON j.o.c. vieeenreie 5 eatery Se Dec. 
Youth Leaders Learn to Serve, Con- 

STANCE ARNOLD MOON ............... Nov 
Youth Work’ in Canada......0 5. 2m July 


Your Church in Pictures, ALEXANDER B. 
FERGUSON 

ZEIGLER, EpwarpD KrusEN: Family Educa- 
tion, in, Our” Church. 57. case Apr. 


